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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.'S LIST. 


COMPLETION OF THE CABINET EDITION OF 
MR. LECKY'S ‘ ENGLAND.’ 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By WituiAm E. H-Lecky. Cabinet Edition, 12 vols,, 
crown 8vo, 6s. each (England, 7 vols. ; Ireland, 5 vols.). 

* * The Library Edition can still be had, 8 vols., 8vo, £4 7s. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. (New Volume.) 


COURSING AND FALCONRY. By Harpinc Cox and 
the Hon. GERALD LASCELLES. With 20 Plates and 56 Illustrations 
in the Text by John Chariton, R. H. Moore, G. E. Lodge, 1.. Speed, 
etc. Crown 8vo, 105. 6d. 


FIFTY YEARS IN THE MAKING OF AUSTRALIAN 
HISTORY. 3y Sir HENRY PaRKEs, G.C.M.G., Premier of New 
South Wales, 1872-5, 1877, 1878-9. With Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, 32s. 


THE RUINED CITIES OF MASHONALAND: Being 
a Record of Excavation and Exploration in 1891. By J. THEODORE 
BENT, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. With a Chapter on the Orientation and 

Mensuration of the Temples by R. M. W. SwAn. With 5 Maps and 

Plans, 13 Plates, and 1o4 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo, 18s. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE IDEAS OF ECONOMICS. 


By L. P. Suirres, B.A., of King’s College, Cambridge ; Member of 
Her Majesty's Beng ai Civil Service, and sometime Finance Under- 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE, SPAIN AND SCOTLAND. By HENRY THOMAS 
BUCKLE. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 24s. 


A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY: Being a Prac- 
tical Handbook, with Transliteration, Accentuation, and Etymological 
Analysis throughout. Compiled by ARTHUR A. MACDONELL, M.A, 
Ph.D., (Deputy) Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, 
4to, 42s. 


OLD AND NEW ASTRONOMY. By Ricnarp A. 
ProcTOR and A. COWPER RANYARD. With 31 Plates and 472 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 4to, 36s. 

*..* The issue of this book in parts is now complete. Part 13, APPENDIX, 
price 1s., now ready. Cases for binding can be obtained through all 

Booksellers. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS: The Autobiography of 
Martha von Tilling. By BERTHA VON SUTTNER. Authorised Trans- 
lation by T. HOLMES. Revised by the Author. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

,” This is a translation of a romance which has obtained a great success 
on the Continent under the name of ‘ Die Waffen Nieder.’ Baroness 
Suttner’s object in this story is to awake the attention of all thinking 
persons to the evils of war, and to the possibility of finding a remedy 
for it in a voluntary establishment of arbitration tribunals and mutual 
disarmament. 





New Serial gteey by the inte of ‘THE HOUSE OF 
THE WOLF.’ See LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 


Now Ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—January. 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: Being the Memoirs of Gaston de Bonne, 
Sieur de Marsac. By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, Author of the House of the 
Wolf.’ Chaps. I.-ILI. 

REMINISCENCES OF EDINBURGH SOCIETY NE ARL Y FIFTY 
YEARS AGO. By the Author of ‘ Letters from the Baltic.’ 


A FEAT OF ’o2. By A. H. Beesty. 

THE GENTLEMAN OPPOSITE. By E. CuiLton. 

THE ‘DONNA’ IN 1892. I.—By the Author of ‘Charles Lowder,’ 
I1.—By the Epiror. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF VILLAGE LIFE. By Rev. J. VauGHan. 

THE MINISTER'S MONEY. By W. J. Lacey. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. By ANDREW LANG. 


LONDON : LONGM. ANS, GREEN & CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16TH STREET. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’ 


NEW BOOKS. 
MAN IN ART. By Puitte G. Hamerton, 


Illustrated by Etchings and Photogravures from Sketches by Sir F, 

sateen, Alma Tadema, Watts, Dicksee, G. Leslie, Murillo, 
Ghirlandajo, Ary Scheffer, Botticelli, Pisano, Della Robbia, Tassaert, 
Fra Angelico, Albert Diirer, Re mbrandt. Etched or Photogravured by 
Norman Hurst, M. Manesse, Flameng, Amand Durand, Guillaume, 
Pierre Gusman. £3138. 6d. net. 


CATHEDRAL AND UNIV ERSITY 


SERMONS. By the late Very Rev. R. W. Cuurcu, D.C.L., Dean 
of St. Paul's. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE GOSPEL OF LIFE: Thoughts Intro- 


ductory to the Study of Christian Doctrine. By BROOKE Foss WeEsT- 
coTT, D.D., Bishop of Durham. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


FOOTPRINTS OF STATESMEN 


DURING THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN ENGLAND, 
By the Hon, REGINALD B. Bretr. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ROUND LONDON DOWN | EAST 


AND UP WEST. By MontaGu WILLIAMS, Q.C,  8vo, 158. 


PIONEERS OF SCIENCE. By Professor 


OLIVER LODGE. th Portraits and other Illustrations. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE ART OF WORLDLY WISDOM. 


y BALTHASAR GRACIAN. ‘Translated from the Spanish by JOSEPH 
} \¢ OBS, with Vignette. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


* Ni w } olu Mme of the , Golden 7? casury Series.’ 


THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE: and 


THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD WELIVE By the Right 
Hon. Sir JOHN Luspock, Bart., M.P., PRS. D.C.L., LL.D 
With Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PALL MALL GAZETT£E.—' Will be widely read; and will well 


deserve its popularity.’ 


I-xtra crown 


COMPLETION OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
By J. R. GREEN, M.A. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss Kare NorGare. 


Vol. If. With Coloured Plates and numerous II]lustrations. 


Super Royal 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 
*,* Cases for Binding 1s. 6d. net. 


VOL I. STILL oN SALE, 125. NET, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 








BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS: 


and other Verses. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


The large Third Edition of this Book having been exhausted a 
Fourth Edition is now ready. 

‘ These Ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are vigorous in 
their dramatic force. ‘There ~ few ballads in the English language more stirring 
than ‘‘The Ballad of East and West,” worthy to stand by the Border ballads of 
Scott.’— Spectator. 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 
By GILBERT PARKER. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s, 


Mr. Parker is one of the most distinctive writers of short stories.’ 
St. James's Gazette. 
‘ Stories happily conceived and finely executed. There is strength and 
genius in Mr. Parker's aan ee Lelegraph. 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 





Price 2s. Gd. 
‘69th YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


FULCHER’S POCKET BOOK for 1893. 


WITH AN ORIGINAL TALE, 
ENTITLED : 
‘THE DAUGHTERS OF JOB,’ 
BY DARLEY DALE, 


Author of ‘ The Village Blacksmith,’ ‘ Fair Katherine,’ 
* Noah's Ark,’ etc. etc. 
ORIGINAL POEMS, ENIGMAS, CHARADES, DOUBLE 
ACROSTICS, CONUNDRUMS. 


CALENDAR AND MEMORANDUM BOOK. 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


‘Bramford Lock Gates, Suffolk.’ ‘Train up a Child in the way he should 
go.’ ‘View in Kent.’ ‘ Cottages at Gestingthorpe, Essex.’ 
‘St. Mary's Hall, Belchamp, Essex. 


PUBLISHED BY PEACOCK, MANSFIELD & CO., LONDON 
HENRY C, PRATT, SUDBURY, SUFFOLK. 
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MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 


(ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS), 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Branch Offices: 
241 Brompton Road, S.W., and 2 King Street, Cheapside, E.c, 





{FOR THE SUPPLY OF THE BEST 


BOOKS In English, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish. Subscriptions opened from any date. Pros- 
pectuses on Application, 


2.—THE SECOND-HAND BOOK SALE 
DEPARTMENT. 


A Monthly List is published of all the Books offered at 
Reduced Prices, and can be sent gratis on applicaticn. 


3.—MUDIE’S EXPORT DEPARTMENT. 


Books for BOOKSELLERS, FREE LIBRARIES, and 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS in the Colonies and Abroad, 
selected from Mudie’s Clearance Lists, to the value of 
Twenty Pounds and upwards, will be forwarded FREIGHT 
FREE to any seaport in India, China, Japan, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Canada, and the United 
States of America. 


ALL LISTS POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


LINED CASES SUPPLIED AT MODERATE CHARGES, 
Insurances effected at Current Rates. 
Remittances should be made payable to Mudie and Co., London, 
Bankers: London and Westminster Bank. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd, 
30 TO 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 





Now Ready, of all Bo lers. 740 pp. Cloth, 3s. 6d 
Hen by s ANNUAL, 1993, contains about 4000 origi nal articles, 
written | minent specialists, on every _ of curret 1 pre spe ctive interest, 
t Arse yg agrin. ry departmen of ht an activ ity. 


WAZELL's ANNUAL, 1898, contains THE YEAR’S HISTORY 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE GLOBE. 


HAZELL's S ANNUAL i is every man’s nie ae and guide. ‘ When 


* Hazel.” '’—Padl Mall Gazette. 
wee SUBJECTS include Complete Bi amaphien o 
ym ane Gr ie -Nes House or Commons, the House or I RD 
the naare Soe CIL, with special articles on P arli amentary Pro edure, party chang 
gress ant i prese nt position of Home Rule, and a record « Fook ‘ of 


the last te ) sions, 


Tse LABOUR MOVEMENT OF 1892 throughout the whole world 


iven in concise form, with the work of the Commission, a List of Trades 
lions, ond articles on Land Nationalisation, Socialism on the Continent, State 


NEW ARTICLES are included on Aerial Navigation, Anar- 
chism, Bimetallism, Building Societies, Chicago Worid’s Fair, 
Coal Supply of the World, the Chamber of Arbitration, London 
Teashing University, Metropolitan Water Supply, One Man One Vote, 

Pamirs, Proportional Representation, the Referendum, Uganda, 
Vivisection, and Women’s Suffrage. 


F cont AFFAIRS. Concise Histories of the year in every foreign 
country are given, and articles on Foreign Armies and Navies, with sketches of 
gn Politic il Parties. 


commence. See Trade, English and Foreign, Agriculture, Banks 


ind Banking, Insurance, Mercantile Marine, Stock Exchange. 


LONDON: HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp. 1 CREED LANE, E.C, 





POEMS BY A NEW WRITER. 


Just Published. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


JOY AND. HEALTH. 


By MARTELLIUS. 
ILLUSTRATED, 
N.B—An Fedition de lu re of this work isi SS ue 
cloth gilt, s vilt to ip, 75. od, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, sree LupGATe Hitt, Lonpon 


on Large Paper, 


New Work by the Author of « Into the Unknown.’ 


Now ready, price 4s. 


ZERO THE. SLAVER: 


A ROMANCE OF EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 
By LAWRENCE FLETCHER. 
N.B.—A Second Edition of ‘INTO THE UNKNOWN’ 2a: 
already been called for, price 4s. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitep, Lupcate Hitt, Lonpon, 
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ex, W" POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Used in the QUEEN'S HOUSEHOLD 


for many years. 








in Great Britain. 


Manufacturer to H.M. the Queen. 
we. POLSON & Co., PAISLEY. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinbur ty 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 18 
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IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


loths, 2 
Fish Napkins, 2/rx per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table C 4 
ad seeiah, 2/113 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, r1}d. each. 
| xm Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/2$ each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 per doz. Gents’ 4-toid, 4/1t per dox 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from s5/1t. Matec hless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. __PERROT AND CHIPIEZ’S WORKS ON ANCIENT ART. 


‘For such as pursue art in the spirit of scientific research the monumental 








JANUARY. work of MM. Perrot and Chipiez is inestimable.’ —National Observer. 
THE SOUTH MEATH ELECTION. By J. E. REDMOND, M.P. A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN PERSIA. By 
THE INCREASE OF INSANITY. By W. J. Corset. GEORGES PeRROT and CHARLES Culpiez. With 254 Illustrations 
ABDUR RAHMAN KHAN. By Sir LEPEL Grirrin, K.C.S.I. and 12 Steel and Coloured Plates, Imperial 8vo, ats. 


ne tres FURMD By Dd. 8. SPOGLITAR. sf A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN PHRYGIA, LYDIA, 


THE DEARNESS OF CHEAP LABOUR. By DAvip F. SCHLOss. CARIA, AND LYCIA. By GorGes PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ, 

MICHELANGELO. By Herbert P. HORNE. With 280 Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, 15s. 

POLITICS AND FINANCE IN BRAZIL. By AN ENGLISHMAN. 

SMALL FARMS. By Miss Marcu-Pai.uipps. A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN SARDINIA, JUDEA, 

SILVER UP TO DATE. By Moreton FKEWEN SYRIA, AND ASIA MINOR. By GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES 
: : ie ee i ; bee i "ITEZ. 7] 395 lil ati 3. FOS verial O, S. 

THE BENEFITS OF VIVISECTION. By A. CoppEN Jonrs. HIPIEZ. With 395 lilustrations. 3 vols, imperial 8vo, 3¢ 


GHOSTS AND THEIR PHOTOS. By the Rev. H. R. Hawes. A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN PHENICIA AND 


SOCIAL POLITICS IN NEW ZEALAND. By Sir JuLtus VOGEL, (TS DEPENDENCIES. By GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES 
K.C.M.G. CHIPIEZ. Illustrated with 644 Engravings in the Text, and 10 Steel 
_— and Coloured Plates. 2 vols. imperial 8vo, 42s. 


W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S. A HISTORY OF ART IN CHALDZAA AND ASSYRIA. 
IDLE DAYS IN PATAGONIA. By GEORGES PE RROT and CHARLES CHiplEz. With 452 Illustrations. 


2 vuls. imperial 8vo, 42s. 
By W. H. Hupson, C.M.Z.S. 


Author of ‘ The Naturalist in La Plata.’ A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN EGYPT. By 


With numerous Illustrations by A. Hartley and J. Smit. Demy 8vo. GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. Containing 616 Engra- 
(/n Fanuary. vings drawn after the Original, or from Authentic Documents. 2 vols. 


imperial 8vo, 42s. 


H. CUMBERLAND BENTLEY. - - 


SONGS AND VERSES. EDWARD R. TAYLOR. 
By H. CUMBERLAND BENTLEY. ELEMENTARY ART TEACHING. By Epwarp R. 


With Illustrations by Finch Mason. Crown 8vo, 45 TAYLOR, Head Master of Birmingham Municipal School of Art. With 
oe sii ncieaied alas oe ere This day, over 600 Diagrams and Examples, 8vo, ros. 6d. 
THE REV. H. N. HUTCHINSON KF, L. SCHAUERMANN. 
“4 SV. - N. NSON,. 
WOOD-CARVING IN PRACTICE AND THEORY, AS 
EXTINCT MONSTERS. APPLIED TO HOME ARTS. With Notes on Design, having 


A Popular Account of some of the Larger Forms of Animal Life. Special Application to Carved Wood in Different Styles. By Fk AN¢OIs 
By the Rev. H. N. HUTCHINSON Louis SCHAUERMANN. Preface by WALTER CRANE. With 124 
, . *-* . NS ave 


i : Illustrations. Second Edition. 8vo, 5s. 
With numerous Illustrations by J. Smit and others, and a Preface by Dr. 
HENRY WOODWARD, F.R.S. Demy 8vo, 12s. F. G. JACKSON. 
—__—— DECORATIVE DESIGN. An Elementary Text-Book 
JAMES FITZMAURICE KELLY. of Principle and Practice. By F. G, JACKSON. Fully Illustrated, 


THE LIFE OF MIGUEL DE CERVANTES = “Oe {0% Parse crown @60, 75, od 


JAMES WARD AND G, AITCHISON, A.R.A. 


SAAVEDRA : PRINCIPLES OF ORNAMENT, By Jamrs Warp. 


A Biographical, Literary, and Historical Study, with a tentative Biblio- Edited by G. AITCHISON, A.R.A. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
graphy from 1585 to 1892, and an annotated Appendix on the 7s. 6d. : 
‘Canto de Caliope.’ EUGENE MUNTZ. 
of Pe een RAY, RAPHAEL: his Life, Works, and Times. By EuGENE 
Demy 8vo, 16s. Ready, MuNTz, Imperial 8vo, 25s. : 


E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 
AUGUSTUS GRESBLE. TEN LECTURES ON ART. By E. J. Poynter, R.A, 
SHOOTING AND SALMON FISHING.  iutittn tiny tothe) 


Hints and Recollections. O. SEEMAN. 
By Auoustes Griwuis, THE MYTHOLOGY OF GREECE AND ROME. By O. 
Jemy SvO, 16s, [SELON ELSON SEEMAN. Vith Special Reference to its Use in Art. From the 


German. Edited by G. H. BiANcHI. 64 Illustrations. New Edition. 


. . . > PRATITIETI? Crown 8vo, §s. 
ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU. R. N. WORNUM. 


PAPACY, SOCIALISM, AND DEMOCRACY. aANnALysis OF ORNAMENT: the Characteristics of 


3y ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU, Member of the Institute of France. Styles. An Introduction to the Study of the History of Ornamental 
; T , EP iy RL N f J ' Sdi llus . 2) Qy 
Translated by B. L. O'DONNELL. Art. By R. N. WokNuM. Ninth Edition, Illustrated. Royal 8vo, 


OS. 


Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


MARGARET STOKES. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN ART IN IRELAND. By Marcarer 








NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. STOKES. With 106 Woodcuts. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
ELIZABETH GODFREY. STANLEY LANE POOLE, B.A., Etc. 
"TWIXT WOOD AND SEA. By El izasnern THE ART OF THE SARACENS IN EGYPT. By 
GODFREY. 3 vols. crown 8vo. STANLEY LANE POooLer, B.A., M.A.R.S. With 108 Woodcuts. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 


THOMAS HARDY, J. M. BARRIE, MRS OLIPHANT, Etc. 


SIR GEORGE C. M. BIRDWOOD, C.S.1. 
STORIES FROM ‘BLACK AND WHITE.’ = Sp ee 
By THoMAS HArpy, J. M. BARRIE, Mrs. OLIPRANT. W. E. NORRIS, INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF INDIA. By Sir GEORGE C. M. 
W. CLARK RUSSELL, GRANT ALLEN, Mrs. LYNN LINTON, _ 


JAMEs Payn, With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. LEADER SCOTT. 
CAPTAIN L. ANDERSON. THE RENAISSANCE OF ART IN ITALY : an Illus- 
THE STORY OF ALLAN GORDON. By trated Sketch, By L EADER Scott. With upwards of 200 Illustra- 


— . vay tions. Medium 4to, 1&s. 
Captain LrnpsAY ANDERSON, Author of ‘A Cruise in an Opium A 
Clipper.’ Crown 8vo, 5s. PROFESSOR D. OLIVER, F.R.S., Ere. 


THE HON, MARGARET COLLIER. ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL NATURAL 

ORDERS OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. Prepared for the 

RACHEL AND MAURICE ; and other Tales. Science and Art Department, South Kensington. By Professor D, 

By tae Hon. MARGARET COLLIER (Madame Galetti di Cardilliac). | OLIVER, F.R.S. With 10g Plates. Oblong 8vo, plain, 16s. ; 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. coloured, £1 16s. 


BirpWwoop, C.S.IL., ete. With Map and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo, 145. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 
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NOTES 


Sir James Marnuew, at the resumption of the Plan of 
Campaign Commission, made a pretence of denying the 
advice tendered by him to the Ponsonby tenants and 
condemned by Commissioner Lynch, while he really con- 
trived to reiterate it. The fact is, he said, that certain 
statements are submitted to the Commissioners which there 
are no means of ‘ testing judicially’: which is precisely 
what those opposed to the proceedings have said from the 
outset, and have been abused for saying. Discontent is ex- 
pressed by the Evicteds at the distribution of the relief fund, 
which is alleged to be influenced by political considerations. 
In consequence of the raids of Captain Moonlight and his 
men, many applications have been lodged with the Clare 
grand jury for compensation in respect of the mutilation of 
cattle and of other brutalities. Colonel Saunderson, 
speaking at Lurgan, pointed out that the Government has 
not a British majority, and that the Lords are therefore 
bound to reject the Home Rule Bill, in the improbable 
event of the Commons passing it. In an address at 
Liverpool, Mr. T. P. O'Connor implored the Labour party 
to remain in the Separatist ranks, and urged the Glad- 
stonians to ‘watch the wreckers’—that is, any of their 
number who dare to think for themselves. It is a highly 
significant fact that in dealing out the Red Hats to likely 
candidates, the Vatican has deliberately passed over the 
Archbishop of Dublin and selected for the honour the 
Archbishop of Armagh. To Dublin by all tradition the 
hat should go. But Dr. Walsh is a political firebrand : 
the rest is silence. 





Tue Separatist election petition game has failed in 
Stepney, where the case has been dismissed, Mr. Isaacs- 
son being awarded half his costs, Sir E. J. Reed has 
explained to his Cardiff constituents that his letters were 
merely intended to illustrate the evil wrought by the 
Parnellites—whose policy is that of the Timhealyites less 
the conspiracy of silence—and he has received a vote of 
confidence. ‘The position of Sir Edward is contemptible 
enough, yet its result is satisfactory, for it demonstrates 
that even Wales is not enamoured of complete surrender 
tothe Irishry. In a letter to The Times Mr. W. L. Bright, 
who voted for the ’86 Bill, and who still avows himself 
‘an ardent Home Ruler,’ proposes that Separation should 
be abandoned in favour of a Local Government Bill for 
the four portions of the kingdom. Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, 
in reply to a correspondent, states that there has been ont 
tyrannical legislation in Ireland since °29; and that the 
Parnell Commission and the South Meath election show 
the treatment meted out by the priests and the National 
League to any opposed to them. The unseated 
member at Walsall, Mr. Frank James, has been in- 
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formed that he may escape payment of expenses by 
inducing his party not to contest the seat at the next 
election ; but, of course, the Separatists know naught of 
the offer now it has been indignantly rejected and publicly 
exposed. In Burnley the Hon. Philip Stanhope has been 
chosen as the Gladstonian candidate. 





Tue inevitable meeting held in Calcutta last Tuesday 
to protest against the withdrawal of trial by jury in certain 
parts of Bengal, elicited no enthusiasm save from the 
batch of ‘ Anglo-cultured’ natives who in their zeal for 
Western institutions deliberately ignore the proclivities of 
Eastern morality. Among those in a position to speak 
with authority—Sessions Judges, District Officers, Com- 
missioners, and even the Judges of the High Court— 
opinion is entirely unanimous that the jury system, which 
has been now on trial in certain districts for some thirty 
years, has failed grievously, especially in cases of murder 
and homicide. The effeminate Bengali juryman has no 
sympathy with the vigorousness of our penal code, and 
permits his religious and social prejudices to overrule his 
oath and sense of right ; more particularly if the accused 
be of superior caste. How far Sir Charles Elliott's example 
will be followed in other provinces is not yet certain. It 
is probable that no change will be made in Madras, but 
the privilege is likely to be withdrawn in certain districts 
of Bombay, where the refusals of juries to convict in 
murder cases have been especially scandalous. ‘The 
Punjab and the Central Provinces are not affected. That 
the system had proved a disastrous experiment in the Lower 
Provinces has been common knowledge for some time ; it 
is, in fact, amazing that it has been allowed to endure so 
long. 

CotoneL Yonorr, late of the Pamirs, is returning to 
St. Petersburg—to be rebuked and decorated. It seems 
to have been given out, at Tashkend, that the Cossacks 
who remain on the plateau must needs (since the passes 
between the Pamirs and Terghana are blocked with snow) 
be left, now, to their own indiscretions. Nevertheless, 
we hear that they have completed ‘a small fortress’; and 
that they purpose stationing themselves ‘in mederate 
force’ along ‘the natural frontier.’ The natural frontier 
to. a Cossack, in the circumstances, is, of course, any 
frontier but his own. In Chitral our nominee, Nizam El] 
Mulk, has regained all his father’s possessions, and desires 
to be installed as Mehtar by a British officer. The usurper, 
Sher Afzul of Terghana (or thereabouts), has fled to the 
Afghans, whose help is promised him, but whose help he 
will certainly not get—unless the Ameer be daft. All 
else is quiet by Gilgit. And as for the Chin sputterings, 
Burmah-way, they are still with us, but are quite imposs- 
sible to follow in detail. 
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Tue copestone is not yet awhile to be placed upon 
British North American federation by the admission of 
our oldest Colony, Newfoundland, into the Dominion. On 
both sides there are too many adverse political currents 
and too many local jealousies for negotiations to run 
smoothly and swiftly; and there need be no surprise 
that Sir William Ridgeway, the Newfoundland Premier, 
has returned to St. John’s, from the conference held at 
Halifax, with the news that the question of confederation 
has been shelved in the meantime. The great Dominion 
thinks advances should come from the little cod-fishing 
community outside in the fog ; and Newfoundland thinks 
differently : each party has besides troublesome fishery 
and other international troubles on hand, and the Cana- 
dians are not anxious to be saddled with the Colony’s 
quarrels with the French, and the Newfoundlanders are 
in no hurry to serve themselves heirs to the Canadian 
disputes with the United States. 

Count von Caprivi appears to have produced some 
slight effect by his outspoken protest against the Anti- 
Semitic propaganda. Thus, Prince Bismarck’s jackal, the 
Hamburger Nachrichten, pronounces the movement ill- 
guided and (therefore) futile. On the other hand, the 
Kreuz Zeitung takes the Chancellor to task, and, though 
none too proud of Ahlwardt, will have it that the Hebrew 
qua Hebrew is a thing abominable and accursed. Indeed, 
the alliance between Conservatism and the Anti-Jewish 
craze has been officially confirmed by the selection of the 
libeller’s advocate (heavily fined for contempt of court) to 
contest a certain seat at a by-election, though he has since 
withdrawn. Nay, one delegate has thought fit to admon- 
ish the Chancellor for wasting the talents committed to 
his care. Clearly, the agitation has not reached its limits : 
more especially as the malcontents are in possession of a 
letter written by Herr Liwe tothe late Boulanger. True, 
that an epistle from Herr Krupp to Napoleon III. is at least 
equally authentic, and that the modern inventor is un- 
patriotically cosmopolitan. It is enough that Herr Lowe 
is of the Chosen, for that makes argument superfluous. 





Anotuer turn has been given to the screw which is 
squeezing the Jew out of Russia. The Senate, moving, 
of course, on the initiative of the autocratic Head of the 
State, has decided that Hebrew artisans can only be allowed 
to live and to work outside the Pale in towns where 
‘official trade boards’ are established. As these trade 
boards are found in but ten or fifteen per cent. of the 
great Russian towns, and as they are, like other local 
institutions, completely under the thumb of the Govern- 
ment officials, a weapon is thus put into the hands of the 
State whereby the Jew workman of every grade can be 
legally evicted from his home and made to swell the vast 
congested mass of poverty and misery that already exists 
in the Jewry of the Polish and West Russian provinces. 
The effect, and the intention, is to press more of these 
unfortunate Chosen People across the frontier, and infect 
with them the social and industrial life of Russia’s 
neighbours. 





Peop_e are apt to forget the anomaly of a Parliament 
in Japan until it begins to speak. If the new Constitu- 
tion does no more, it makes itself heard at least. The 
subjects discussed at the early sittings of the Imperial 
Diet, opened by the Mikado in person, bear a strong re- 
semblance to those occupying the attention of the 
western politicians. The Government has called atten- 
tion to the European preparations for war, and has 
declared the necessity of strengthening both the army 
and the fleet. The reform of the incidence of taxation, 
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a re-assessment of arable land whereby the revenue loses 
three and three-quarter millions of dollars to be recouped 
by new duties on wine and tobacco, and the revision of 
tariffs and treaty rights with foreign nations are among 
the matters to be debated. The Occidental notion that 
the Ministers should have the support of a majority of 
the Representative Chamber is not yet rooted in Japan ; 
and itis far from certain that the Diet will approve of 
what Count Ito proposes. The most hopeful sign from 
Tokio is the improvement in Japanese credit. 





Tue Balmacedist plot in Chili has had prompt and 


fatal issue—for the plotters. Garcia and Bahamonde, the 


two officers implicated, have been tried by court martial 
and sentenced to be shot. The conspirators, it seemed, 
had it in their plans to put to death President Montt 
and other members of the Government. Short shrift 
will be given to them: the men in power in Chili are 
not strong enough to show mercy. There is quite the 
usual stock of trouble brewing in other parts of South 
America. The Argentine has not settled down, either 
financially or politically. There have been Ministerial 
changes in Brazil, and signs of a fresh rising in Rio Grande 
do Sul. The new masters of Venezuela are said to be 
getting ready a military expedition to sweep the British 
settlers out of the Debatable Land on the frontier of 
British Guiana. If this intention be fulfilled, we shall 
hear of our cruisers bringing up off La Guayra: it is an 
argument which has been tried before upon bellicose 
Venezuelans—and with success, 

Tue Laneashire cotton strike, now at the close of its 
seventh week, is a wild struggle against economic laws: 
the returns of ninety-nine joint stock companies reveal a 
loss of £94,860 for ’92 against a profit of £31,113 for ’91, 
Despite the reduction in the stocks, consequent upon the 
diminution in the output, the demand for goods is easily 
supplied. Orders have been issued by the committee of 
northern manufacturers for the running of short-time three 
days a week. The Operative Spinners’ Association still 
occupies a strong position, though the levies, which amount 
to £3,000 a week, are a heavy drain upon the working 
members ; but the Card-room Hands’ Association has been 
compelled to borrow money, while the distress among the 
non-unionists grows more intense every day. Sir Henry 
James's award in the boot and shoe trade is in favour 
of the National Federation of Employers. The tailors 
have held a meeting in Trafalgar Square to denounce the 
London County Council for giving contracts to country 
firms that pay less than Union rates. It has been resolved 
by the Durham miners to retain their connection with the 
National Federation though they repudiate its Eight 
Hours Day policy. ‘Troops from Aldershot have been 
drafted into Bristol where dockers and Jabourers on strike 
threatened a torchlight procession. Colonel Smith charac- 
terises as ‘a fabrication from beginning to end’ the 
statement that the London policemen have formed a union, 


DurinG the week the meetings of the Working Unem- 
ployed have been meagrely attended, while the speeches 
delivered have been comparatively moderate. The soli- 
tary exception was a harangue by a Jewish organiser 
named Lyons, whose mission has been disowned by the 
Chief Rabbi and other respectable members of the com- 
munion. In a violent anti-capitalist speech he urged 
that ‘they should let the country see that they were 
determined not to starve any longer in the midst of 
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wealth.” One of these ‘starving’ creatures was arrested 
at Tower Hill for creating a disturbance ; and, though 
the evidence showed him to have been ‘very drunk ’— 
indeed he confessed before the magistrate who fined him 
that he had no recollection of what occurred—his fellows 
betrayed a lively sympathy which almost produced a riot. 
Sir William Harcourt has received several letters from 
Mr. H. M. Hyndman, who impudently asserts that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer averred he could not believe 
distress to exist till shops were looted and ricks burned, 
though the statement has received an explicit denial. 





Austnia-Huncary manifests the same objection to emi- 
gration as Germany; and the Reichsrath has adopted certain 
regulations of considerable stringency. One commend. 
able enactment is to the effect that any person who 
promotes emigration by false pretences is liable to im- 
prisonment for a period varying from a month to two years 
and to a fine which may amount to 4,000fl. The need 
of some provision of this sort has just been exemplified 
in the case of eight hundred Dutch colonists who went 
to Colorado, to take possession of lands purchased through 
an emigration agent, only to find themselves the victims 
of a gigantic swindle. As none of them spoke English, 
they suffered a good deal till their grievance became 
known, and then local philanthropists supplied them with 
adequate holdings, The American Government is at pre- 
sent engaged in framing laws intended to stop immigra- 
tion: nominally these are a precaution against cholera, 
but actually they are a security for the maintenance of the 
present rate of wages. In connection with the wholesale 
poisoning at Homestead, the Grand Jury has returned in- 
dictments against a labour leader, the cook at the works, 
and his assistant. At New Cumberland, West Virginia, 
certain Hungarians imported to replace workmen on strike 
have been poisoned through the mixing of croton oil with 
their drinking water. 





Tue last day of the Plumpton Steeple-chase Meeting 
gave an interesting revelation of the present condition of 
the cross-country sport. In the first race five horses 
started. One of them won—of course: won in a common 
canter. The third was disqualified for taking the wrong 
course. A fourth fell two fences from home. ‘The fifth 
fell after a mile had been run and broke its neck. In 
the next steeplechase the winner was a half-brother of 
Bendigo : four horses out of seven finished. One of the 
hurdle-races excited a really good competition, but 
another ended in a hollow victory by twelve lengths, the 
third and last horse being beaten off. But the most sur- 
prising event was the Dingdean Steeplechase. Covert 
Side, Arran, and Sea Wall started, the odds being 5 to 1 
on Sea Wall, and 20 to 1 against Covert Side. Each 
horse refused his fences repeatedly. When a mile and 
a half had been run, Covert Side was taken back to the 
paddock. Shortly afterwards Arran fell rather badly. 
Sea Wall persistently refused one of the fences, so the 
rider of Covert Side took out his horse to the place where 
he left the course, resumed the competition, and with 
some difficulty reached the winning post. 


Tne death of Sir Richard Owen at venerable years robs 
science of an illustrious student. Born in 1804, he divided 
his life between the practice of medicine and original 
research. Asa doctor he was notable in his day, but it 
is by his works on anatomy and paleontology that he 
will be remembered. He came too early in the century 
to acquiesce wholly in the newer faith of evolution, His 
career was brilliant, his services were eminent, especially 
at the British Museum, and he died loaded with honour. 
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SHAM STATESMANSHIP 


TER a delay that made men think the Radicals 
had forgotten the pledges with which they won 
their counties, certain agricultural representatives 
of the party met last week at head-quarters, and 
were delivered of a marvellous scheme of legislation for 
the coming year. It is such a scheme, in fact, as should 
be printed in easy type and forced upon every bump- 
kin voter in the land: so flagrant is the proof it 
furnishes that his reforming friends, those men of 
mighty promises, are either unconscious of the gravity 
of the situation, or are so full-stuffed with dogma 
and prejudice that there is no room left in them for 
anything new. Unfortunately, the facts are beyond 
question, and we are all agreed that the state of 
agriculture is a national concern. Of two things 
one, however: do the Radicals want to look facts 
frankly in the face? or are they merely intent 
on making capital out of a great and general mis- 
fortune, and utilising the ruin of an industry for the 
capture of votes?’ It is impossible to think that 
those responsible for the new programme could have 
any sort of belief in their own prescriptions. They 
know as well as we do that just now the party with 
the least to complain of is the labourer: that just 
now rents have gone down from 25 to 75 per cent.— 
some, indeed, over cent. per cent.—and land-owning 
is a costly luxury; that just now the farmer's profits 
have vanished or are vanishing, while the labourer’s 
income is not perceptibly diminished. Now, this is an 
absolutely accurate and moderate statement of the case ; 
yet the most careful and open-minded consideration of 
their scheme will not enable you to discover the slightest 
hint of dealing with the evil at its root. For suppose 
that all these proposed reforms were carried before 
Easter ; suppose them all applied and working as well 
as their hopeful creators anticipate ; and nothing at all 
would have been done to prevent the recurrence of the 
distress next Michaelmas and in the years that follow. 
In the case of Parish Councils, set as usual in the 
forefront, let it be granted (as Euclid says) that out of 
the rates they have built village halls (!) and labourer’s 
cottages—though in all conscience enough of these 
latter are untenanted ; that they have purchased and 
laid out village recreation grounds and put up village 
pumps; that they have appointed parish officers, gone 
to law about rights-of-way, re-adjusted village charities, 
drained village highways, and constrained poor Hodge to 
take on holdings or allotments willy-willy. Let this, 
we say, be granted. Et puis apres ? How much ‘ for- 
rarder’ are we then? Some market-gardeners close 
to towns may profit somewhat; but on seven-eighths 
of the English farms neither master nor man will bea 
penny the better. The rates must go on swelling ; 
but also wages must go on falling, and, as there is no 
attempt to prevent the land from going out of culti- 
vation, the burdens will get more and more oppressive 
year by year. Your Radical contends that, inasmuch as 
a man’s earnings will be eked out by the profits of 
his allotment, of course, therefore, that man will be the 
better off; but the contention is merely ridiculous. 
Allotments have so multiplied that there is no country 
sale at all for garden stuff, and, as everybody knows, it is 
utterly profitless to send garden stuff into town. In 
plain words, then, these reformers of ours, by insisting on 
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this fad, are but precipitating ruin: unless they can 
devise some practical means of increasing cultivators’ 
profits. 

And their proposals to this end are merely inade- 
quate where they are not entirely foolish. What, for 
example, could be more absurd and futile than all this 
battered, withered, worn-out cant about ‘ primo- 
geniture, entail, and settlement? ‘The sole effect 
of such a ‘reform’ as they demand would be to 
bring more land into the market; and freeholds at 
eight pounds an acre and within carting distance of 
London are a-begging ; and there is no sort of market 
for such agricultural land as is already for sale. 
But, indeed, their every suggestion (almost) betrays 
a most extraordinary ignorance of facts. ‘They cry 
out for greater security of tenure: but they do not see 
that the farmer does not want it, they do not know that 
long leases were never so unpopular as now. With 
prices falling as they are, it is the tenant’s business to 
keep his engagements as short as he can, so that 
he may either screw down the rent or leave at 
the years end; it is the landlord’s trouble to get 
his tenants to stay on any terms. Moreover, 
the class of farmer which has had the worst of the 
bad times is precisely that one whose tenure was ab- 
solute: the class, that is, which bought when times 
were good. No Radical county member who knows 
his subject can deny so notorious a truth; while, 
as for ‘freedom of cultivation, what is it but a 
phrase for the groundlings? Most tenants already 
possess the thing, and conditions as to a four-course 
or other system are a dead letter—even where they 
exist. 

But the most noteworthy feature in the scheme is 
the omissions. For instance, here is a question. Are 
not the rates and taxes upon land unfairly heavy in 
comparison to the rates and taxes upon commerce ¢ 
Are they not out of all proportion to the profits? 
‘The fact is indisputable, and no legislation can be 
satisfactory that leaves it untouched. Now, surely, it is 
plain that by dividing these burdens between owner 
and occupier, the only suggestion our reformers have 
to make, you in nowise decrease the gross amount. 
Nay, that gross amount is to be largely increased : for 
village halls and recreation grounds are no more to be 
had for nothing than are pumps and drains and houses, 
But the labourer is not to be asked to contribute ; for 
that would imperil his vote. The thing is to make the 
farmer pay ; and not only is the farmer already worse 
impoverished than any other tradesman in the com- 
munity, but also he is forced to contribute more than 
his fair share to the revenue. Such a policy may be 
shrewdly calculated to win the votes of the Have-Nots ; 
but it is not a means to advance the prosperity of 
agriculture. Indeed, it chiefly goes to show that there 
is none more reactionary than the so-called Progressive 
Radica!. These cuckoo-calls, these disclaimers of 
Protection (accompanied this time, save the mark ! 
by a demand for it in the shape of land courts) were 
formulated under vastly different circumstances. The 
last few years have witnessed the evolution of another 
problem. Instead of studying the changes that have 
taken place, and re-adjusting their political gearing 
accordingly, the Radicals keep on shouting out for 
remedies made dead and obsolete by the lapse of time 
and the development of new influences. The Tory, 
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that is, addresses himself to the needs of the hour ; 
but the Radical is a voice crying in the wilderness 
and announcing—nothing. 


PACING BOTH WAYS 
TWNUE world is tired of Mr. William Booth, and the 


Report of Lord Onslow’s Committee will scarce 
arouse the mildest sentiment of curiosity. And it 
were surely strange if it had, for indeed the Committee 
was foredoomed to failure by its constitution, its limi- 
tations, its prejudice. The result, moreover, was long 
since discounted. Lord Onslow, with an indiscretion 
which rendered his subsequent deliberations of no 
account, had declared himself a partisan. ‘The ‘ Gene- 
ral, on the other hand, aghast at his own maguanimity, 
informed an audience of enthusiasts that his conduct 
in revealing his accounts was so noble and generous 
tliat no adverse opinion could possibly injure his credit. 
The Report, therefore, was not likely to surprise or 
amuse, but we were not prepared for so vain and 
colourless a document as it turns out. It might, 
indeed, have been drafted by Mr. Gladstone himself, 
that master of the art of facing both ways. Its fifty 
folio pages contain not a single definite statement ; no 
single charge is frankly investigated : and the result of 
it all is an unchanged situation. ‘The ‘ General” still 
stands hat in hand, clamouring for the gold which shall 
make good his deficit, while the public is still without 
guidance, and gazes upon the_ 
incredulity. 

‘We are not ruled by murderers but only by their 
fricnds’: such the conclusion of the Parnell Commission. 
So also Mr. Booth seems trustworthy in the eyes of 
Sir Henry James and his colleagues, though he may be 


‘good’ man with a bland 


incompetent to discharge the duty arrogated to him- 
self. But even the charge of dishonesty is refuted in 
a half hearted manner. ‘The Committee was ‘ careful 
to inquire” whether Mr. Booth or any of his family 
‘had drawn any sums for their personal use” from 
the ‘Darkest England’ fund. ‘No such expenditure 
appears to have been incurred. ‘There is no reason 
to think, etc. etc. These are the generalities with 
which we are fobbed off. ‘ Appears’ indeed! Are not 
the deliberations of many weeks sufficient to place the 
point beyond doubt? Mr. Booth appears to be 
honest; at least ‘there is no reason to think’ him 
to be a swindler, and therefore we shall be asked once 
more with a yell of triumph and the blare of trumpets 
to fling our sovereigns into the capacious hat. But is 
a semblance of honesty sufficient for a philanthropist ¢ 
We believe not: and those who renew their support 
of the ‘General’ on the authority of this dubious 
report deserve to lose every halfpenny of their 
money. 

But evidently the supreme anxiety of the Committee 
was on no account to pronounce a lucid or intelligible 
opinion. It was charged against the ‘General’ that, 
his labour being cheap and his opportunities of purchas- 
ing raw material exceedingly favourable, he undersold 
the commonly honest tradesman who was not fortunate 
enough to be subsidised. ‘The significance of the charge 
is obvious. If‘ General’ Booth is able to kill his rivals 
in the strugele for life, he will probably submerge one 
poor devil for every one he is pleased to elevate. Now 
surely five gentlemen, sitting in conclave should be 
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competent to prove the truth or falsehood of a definite 
allegation. But you will search their report in vain for 
an opinion. Of homilies and truisms there is no lack. 

‘The production of cut firewood,’ you read, ‘is a trade 
requiring comparatively but a small amount of skill in 
the workmen engaged in it... The statement is super- 
fluous; the English could not be clumsier. But what of 
the ‘ General's’ underselling ? ‘ Mr. Booth promised the 
Committee that he would take the utmost care in the 
future that their views and directions in this respect 
should be carried out.’ That is to say, the ‘General’ 
declares he is not guilty and promises never to do it 
again! And so the report drags on page after page, 
until you can only conclude that five wise men have 
but to sit in Committee to lay aside both straightness 
of speech and common sense. 

The detailed account of Hadleigh Farm contains 
not a word that has not beenin print a hundred times, 
and though it seems that the Essex Marsh is not with- 
out a future and that a capitalist, unhampered by 
other responsibilities, might in time obtain a fair 
return for his money, there is no evidence that the 
‘General’ has achieved the smallest advantage by his 
reckless outlay. ‘he Committee does not attempt to 
show that the effects of a holiday at Hadleigh are 
beneficial. ‘The future of the loafers, who planted 
forty acres with fruit trees and strawberries, is not 
traced and the whole enterprise is likely to turn out 
a wild and extravagant failure. Also, the half-expressed 
opinions of Lord Onslow’s Committee cannot possibly 
outweigh the confessed incompetence and recklessness 
which have saddled the scheme with debt. As we 
before pointed out, incompetence is criminal in a 
philanthropist. No man has the right to elect himself 
Saviour of Mankind and to play ducks and drakes with 
vast moneys on the strength of this self-complacency. 
Mr. Booth has spent very nearly £150,000 and has a 
pleasant balance on the wrong side of £70,000. Now we 
ask is it either prudent or honest to expect that 
to-morrow will supply the deficiencies of to-day, when 
those deficiencies are thus vast and insatiable’ In 
course of time the farm at Hadleigh with its 
bridges and its railways will fall into ruin or be 
sold at a loss, and the world will be the worse 
by a good round sum, and the better by a wise 
lesson of caution. ‘The worst is that Mr. Booth’s fan- 
tastic schemes have inflicted a wanton injury on many 
sound and established charities, but the Committee 
was no more concerned with this aspect of the case 
than with Mr. Booth’s mysterious traffic with ‘a Mr. 
Burgess, a printer, and a Mr. ‘Taylor, a stockbroker.’ 
Nor are we told one single word of the evidence of 
hostile witnesses save, in passing, that a British officer 
declared the barracks in Essex to be far more comfort- 
able than the quarters allotted to Thomas Atkins. 
In fact the only impression which you carry away 
from this vague and spiritless report is that the 
five gentlemen of the Committee are in favour of 
the appointment of trustees—an excellent measure, in 
sooth, if the Salvation Army’s philanthropist is to 
continue his manceuvres. 

And what will be the effect of the Report upon the 
Chief Mendicant himself? ‘That it will soothe his 
amour propre is quite likely, for the self-complacent 
are the easiest flattered. ‘That it will bring an addi- 
tional penny into his hat we very much doubt. After 
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all, there is no conspicuous glory in appearing to be 
honest, and when once the public’s enthusiasm cools, 
its ardour can only be recovered by the most in- 
solent threats or the liveliest advertisement. ‘The Com- 
mittee’s Report justifies in general and in detail the 
position assumed by this journal from the first. The Re- 
port forbears to answer the numerous questions put to it 
by the S¢. James's Gazette—which has strenuously 
supported the cause of honesty and common sense— 
and by all such as are unblinded by enthusiasm. 
However, a Committee of unblemished probity and 
obvious predilection has occupied fifty pages in con- 
cealing its opinion, ‘General’ Booth is still clamouring 
for gold, and the world remains as sceptical as ever. 
A sorry upshot indeed, if it were not to note that, 
though the Report was drafted by the partisans of 
William Booth, its lukewarm conclusions have already 
alienated the support of the Queen and the Prince 
of Wales. Afterall there is nothing so damning as 
faint praise, and nothing was wanted to kill the 
‘Darkest England’ scheme save the mild flattery of 
this misguided Committee, 


PANAMA 


DE BLOWITZ loses all sense of proportion 
in his daily lamentation over Panama. No 
doubt the issue of the crisis may prove serious to 
the Republic, once the faubourgs turn ugly, and the 
priesthood organise the peasantry. Still, the affair 
cannot therefore be written down a Monarchist con- 
spiracy, nor may the Government affect to pooh-pooh 
the desire of further investigation. Matters, indeed, 
have assumed too grave an aspect for any policy of 
palliatives to have a chance of success; nothing re- 
mains for it but stoutly to persist in taking evidence. 
At the outset there can be no question that the tame 
surrender to the Parliamentary Committee, a body ill- 
trained for the work in hand and inspired of panic and 
mistrust, was a profound mistake. Still, the parallel 
inquisition before the Law Courts can in no wise be gain- 
said ; indeed, the preliminaries have conduced to the dis- 
covery of much presumptive profligacy in high places. 
M. de Blowitz makes moan over the imprisonment of M. 
Charles de Lesseps: which stroke, it seems, was forced 
upon Ministers and magistracy by the Mob. Yet the 
impartial can come to no other conclusion than that, 
the Reinach cheques once proven, the Directors could 
no longer be suffered at large ; consequently, their im- 
prisonment, so far from being a concession to the crowd, 
resolves itself into a tardy act of legal common sense. 
‘lhe same with regard to the impending prosecution of 
Senators and Deputies. ‘How hard upon these poor 
men’; cries the special correspondent of The Times: 
‘why, some of them have already tendered the Com- 
mittee explanations the most plausible. Against 
others all we know is that their initials appear on 
certain counterfoils. The Cabinet has gone absolutely 
distraught : nay, is immolating its own supporters.’ 
Krom all this very curious confusion of ideas, there 
would seem to emerge a singular desire to have done 
with Panama. A ina ago, and M. de Blowitz was 
declaiming ore rotundo against M. Brisson’s cabal ; now 
he discovers that, having chronicled M. Albert Grévy’s 
declaration of innocence and ex-Governorship of 
Algeria, he may pronounce that personage absolutely 
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exempt from further molestation. True that certain 
inconveniences and much worry do attend an enforced 
appearance before the judgment-seat; but is not the 
prospect of a fair arraignment ever welcome to the 
candid soul? Of the parliament-men impugned the 
wiser sought refuge in silence, and one, M. Arcne, was 
content with a brief, not ineffective statement of 
integrity. But of M. Rouvier even M. de Blowitz feels 
constrained to note that his explanation sounded ‘strange 
and alienating. He complained of the suspension of 
privileges long regarded as constitutional anomalies ; 
he told how his friends had consented to replenish the 
secret service fund from their own pockets. ‘To which 
admission comes the inevitable comment: ‘ What was 
their guid pro quo 2° and ‘ Were the Redpath Swindles 
one whit less criminal, because a part of the embezzled 
moneys were used in charity?’ Very likely the 
Deputies accused may leave the dock as M. Arene 
proposes to enter it, * with head erect’ and ‘ talents 
unprostituted.” Upon the face of things there is no 
reason why ‘J. R. upon a piece of paper should mark 
down M. Jules Roche for damnation any more than 
M. Jean Richepin or Mr. Jack Robinson. But the 
Procureur-Général has decided that appearances are 
boding ill, and, his position as Deputy notwithstand- 
ing, there remains that unpleasant ordeal of trial 
and verdict ere M. Roche can claim to rank as a 
clean-handed citizen. 

The Procureur-Gén¢ral, by order of Parliament, will 
lay by the heels five ex-Ministers, two ex-Functionaries, 
and three Legislators. Be it observed that M. Brisson’s 
egregious inquisition can claim but little credit for the 
reduction of the Panama Scandal to these proportions. 
‘The haul was due to the police, who smelled out the 
photographs of the counterfoils, and then, by confront- 
ing the mendacious banker with their find, compelled 
the surrender of the originals. It was capital practice, 
and a wholesale relief to a sufficiently drearv squabble. 
Also it goes far to dispel the tedium provided by the 
stupid set-to between MM. Déroulede and Clémenceau. 
It would be too much to hope that, when the tale of the 
accused is complete, the Chamber will pronounce super- 
fluous and incontinently abolish the Brisson Committee ; 
though that body might well be relegated to obscurity 
in favour of such prosaic matters as budget and supply. 
In any case the Republic must pass through such an 
ordeal as may end in a serious diminution of repute. 
Nevertheless, corruption is peculiar to no particular 
polity : ‘For forms of Government let fools contest.’ 
And the best guarantee against its recrudescence lies in 
the swift descent of justice upon the malefactors, 


A LESSON FROM CARDIFF 


HE voice uplifted at Cardiff should fire the hearts 
and stiffen the necks of such doubting Items as 

may have been awed or shaken by a late portentous 
warning from Lord Rosebery. The Foreign Secretary, 
inspired by the neighbourhood of a portrait of his Re- 
vered Leader in the highest state of art (some seven 
feet high at least), cried woe on those unfaithful ones 
who will not follow in all things. The constituencies, 


he said, would make a terrible example of them. Well, 
Sir E. J. Reed has put that statement to the test, and 
his results rather go to prove that the constituencies 
will have something else to do than to fulfil the after- 
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dinner curses of Lord Rosebery, Let us recapitulate 
the history of this curious transaction. In and out of 
season, Mr. Redmond has said that Ireland will be 
satisfied with nothing less than the minimum demanded 
by Mr. Parnell in those later outspoken days of his, 
and some score of Anti-Parnellites have so far sup- 
ported Mr. Redmond. Sir E. J. Reed has pub- 
lished a long and a remarkably well reasoned letter 
to inform the world at large, and in particular that 
part of it which inhabits Hawarden, that he for one 
will not vote for what will satisfy Mr. Redmond and 
the others if they really mean what they say. Here- 
upon there was great wrath in certain Liberal circles : 
with gatherings of true-blue Cardiff Gladstonians bent 
on votes of condemnation and the scornful return. 
Then Sir E. J. Reed comes down, faces the crowded 
Thousand in the Cardiff Colonial Hall, and sticks to 
his point; and Mr. Meyrick, a man after the Glad- 
stonian heart, moves a vote of want of confidence in 
him; and Mr. Powerditch proposes an amendment 
expressing exactly the opposite. And behold! his 
amendment is carried by an overwhelming majority. 

If this be thought to spell ‘ woe’ by Items reluctant 
to be ‘dragged by the neck’ wherever Mr. Redmond 
will, then the said Items must read with strange 
eyes and to strange purpose indeed. ‘lo us it 
appears to spell something very different. We have 
said enough already of Sir Edward’s motives, and with 
his ‘logic’ we are not greatly concerned. It may be 
very true that he might have seen whither the frish 
Alliance was leading his party ; and that he refused to 
recognise the palpable fact that the Parnellites and 
Antis are at one as to the extent of the legitimate 
Irish demand does little credit to his perspicacity. 
But it is just possible that his blindness is wilful. It is 
his cue to pose as a supporter of moderate Home Rule, 
and that most reasonable Bill which good Mr.Gladstone 
is of course to introduce. His hand may be full of 
truths, but for the present he is content ‘to open his 
little finger alone. Enough for the day is the warn- 
ing to the men of extremes not to ask too much: 
a friendly warning it is, and its utterance is wholly 
for their good and that of the party of safe Home 
Rule, which of course is Mr. Gladstone’s. ‘To the 
furious Separatist, who has ‘gone in solid for the 
Grand Old Man, this line of action is the more odious 
in that it is so extremely artful. We may leave him 
to fight that out with Sir Edward Reed; for indeed 
there is art in Sir Edward’s candour, and it is sweet 
to see how a man improves in style and reasoning 
power, in exact proportion as he falls away from Mr, 
Gladstone. But, after all, the really essential points 
are that Sir Edward has refused to accept any Bill that 
Mr. Gladstone may choose to bring in; has defined 
what kind of Bill he cannot promise to vote for; and 
has been applauded by an overwhelming majority of 
his constituents. 

It was indeed between ‘Tuesday's meeting and 
the appearance of Sir Kdward’s letter that Mr, 
McCarthy took occasion to make a _ bitter pro- 
nouncement on behalf of the Antis. The terms of 
this contribution to the prevailing darkness about 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bill make that distinction the mem- 
ber for Cardiff persists in drawing between Parnellites 
and Antis the less tenable; but they are not the less 
informing on that account. With that tact, that 
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sense of fitness, which have distinguished the Irish 
leader since he lost his Parnell, Mr. McCarthy chose 
this moment, of all others, to make it quite clear that 
all the Irish members agree with Mr. Redmond as to 
what must be conceded. ‘They will accept nothing 
less than the Bill for which Sir Edward Reed—con- 
vinced, remember, that in this matter he does not 
stand alone—will not vote. Mr. McCarthy cannot 
understand how anybody calling himself a Liberal can 
have any doubt on the subject, or can entertain the 
slightest hesitation as to the lobby whereto he will 
go; and with the experience of ‘Liberals’ of the 
Gladstonian stamp he has acquired in the last seven 
years, his inability is intelligible. We are not sur- 
prised that Mr. McCarthy has come to believe the 
note of these politicians to be absolute preparedness 
to ‘go in solid’ for whatever their revered leader has 
to propose. But facts, it seems, have shaken his 
fundamental beliefs. ‘There are Liberals on whom the 
majority against Home Rule in Great Britain has im- 
pressed the necessity of not going in for Redmondite 
Home Rule, which (the truth cannot be too often nor 
too forcibly insisted on) is the Home Rule of the whole 
Irish party. And the worst is that it is mere waste of 
breath to call them renegades. Sir Kdward never said 
he was in favour of a Bill which would endanger the 
integrity of the Empire and the foundation of morals. 
Certainly not. And if such a Bill be introduced 
he will oppose that Bill, and, as we have seen, 
his constituents will back him up. So, then, the situa- 
tion is clear enough. The Bill which Mr. Gladstone 
left in draft when he started for Biarritz has to content 
two absolute contraries, or away goes his majority ; and 
it is with a pleased and placid curiosity that we look 
forward to seeing the text of that wonder-working 
measure, the unparalleled achievement of legerdemain 
applied to politics which is to be the crown of his 
career. 


THE PRICE OF A HORSE 


fag eonens the December sales of blood-stock at 

Newmarket be of very recent institution, they 
are now the most important event in the year to the 
breeder and buyer of race-horses, and a fairly correct 
estimate of the condition of that particular trade may 
be drawn from their figures. Last week, for instance, 
the auctioneer’s catalogue rarely fell short of a hundred 
and fifty lots on each of five days: whereas in “86 a 
single day was sufficient for some very dilatory business. 
These lots were representative. That is to say some of 
the best brood mares in the country were on offer, be- 
sides such approved performers as St. Angelo and 
Marvel and Euclid. There were yearlings and two- 
year-olds, sired by well-nigh every stallion that is adver- 
tised in the sporting papers. It is quite true that the 
best yearlings are sold at Newmarket in July, or at 
Doncaster, so that owners are not keen to overload 
their stables during the winter months with untried 
cattle. Also a large proportion of the shot rubbish of 
the turf was on view last week. Moreover, Lord 
Hastings’ and Lord Zetland’s sales ‘without reserve’ 
may have tended to depress the average of prices. But, 
when everything that is to say in discredit of winter 
auctions is said, it remains all but certain that the 
money which changed hands would not have been in- 
creased materially at any other season. 
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It used to be the correct thing to remark at audit- 
dinners and such gatherings in the ‘horsey’ counties that 
only two sorts of horses are profitable to the breeder: 
the race-horse, to wit, and the cart-horse. The value of a 
cart-horse has not lately fallen to any alarming extent, 
despite the machinations of Mr. McKinley, who has for 
the present excluded the British importation. But 
with the thoroughbred it is far otherwise. ‘Take the 
general result of the last week’s sales. Some £70,000 
worth of stock was sold. But on the first day only 54 
lots in 158 changed hands: either because no bid was 
made, or because the reserve price was not reached. 
The ‘ take” was rather better on the two succeeding 
days: but when we consider that the greater proportion 
of the horses presented fetched less than £100 a-piece, 
the total result is depressing enough. ‘Three conclusions 
may be drawn from this melancholy list of figures: 
brood-mares of a sufficiently aristocratic connection (as 
the two own-sisters to Melton, which were sold for 1000 
and for 3400 guineas) will get rather more than they 
are worth; (2) the stallions that are really good 
property are not for sale; (3) their offspring can still 
attract ridiculous prices, whilst to breed from any but 
the most expensive sires seems scarcely to repay the 
cost and the trouble—in fact, there is a heavy glut of 
thoroughbred yearlings. ‘The horses, of course, that 
were sold for merely racing purposes, changed hands 
(as always) for sums fairly representative of their value 
as instruments of gambling. 

It would seem as if the breeding of racehorses were 
carried out at present upon a thoroughly mistaken 
principle. ‘The system of fashionable sires is about the 
worst that can be imagined. Because a horse has won 
certain races he is at the earliest opportunity sent to 
the stud, where in his immaturity he is matched with 
mares, selected also according to the current fashion 
in strains. Consequently the issue will very often 
not stand training: or is useless (except for similar 
stud purposes) after the second season. ‘This sort of 
thing may be well enough. You get a magnificent 
animal: but it is a ‘ specialised” animal, a brute that 
is of little service to mate with half-bred mares. And 
in time you may see foals cast which have few of the 
points requisite for a good racehorse. Now and again, 
of course, a Bendigo or a St. Gatien springs from the 
loins of the unknown. But the present condition of 
the market shows that it does not pay to train one- 
half or more of the thoroughbreds that are born every 
year. Moreover, money being scarce, and the habit of 
extravagance at the full, the observer sees on the 
turf an amazing combination of tendencies: on the 
one hand, men pay two hundred guineas or more for 
the services of an untried sire; or they will readily 
‘fork out’ thousands for one of his foals; while, on the 
other hand, yearlings of plebeian descent must be sold 
under cost price, or not at all. Never before were 
extravagance and penuriousness so madly mated. 

Such things tend to right themselves. Competition 
will ere long diminish the value of a stallion’s service : 
and experience will show the folly of paying long 
prices for what may turn out profitably (as La Fléche) 
or of the most dubious worth (as Childwick): likewise the 
crime against the horse involved in using him too early 
No horse is fit for such work till he be 
six years old. In the meantime there is a profit 
waiting for the man who knows how to buy the un- 


as a stallion. 

















fashionables. Steeple-chasing is in a bad way just 
now: especially in this country. If the yearlings that 
are not sold for racing purposes were schooled over 
hurdles and fences early, they might be valuable, 
either ‘across the sticks’ or as hunters. For the 
present we should prefer a sound half-bred horse, 
whether for hunting or steeple-chasing ; but the tale of 
these is not great, and a little common sense in the 
mating of thoroughbreds to half-bred mares might give 
us once more a stock of healthy steeple-chasers. 


KING LEOPOLD'S PRESERVE 


NHE latest news from the Congo Free State hardly 
makes for optimism concerning that royal mono- 
poly. Captain Jacques is not (as was rumoured) dead ; 
but he has been beaten in fair fight with the Arabs, 
and unless he be speedily reinforced he must succumb. 
In other words, Belgian authority no longer obtains on 
Tanganyika, where Roumaliza is free to raid as he 
shall please for ivory and slaves. Further west, at 
Ribba-Ribba, there has been no attempt to avenge 
Hodister; while such news as percolates north from 
Katanga reads most ominously. In sum, European 
influence is confined to the main river so far as Stanley 
Falls and to a few isolated stations on the confluents, 
as Bena-Kamba and Nyangwé. These results of some 
six years’ endeavour seem poor enough, but ship- 
wreck was ever the lot of incompetent ambition. 
That railway from Vivi to Stanley Pool, though 
barely a tenth of it is finished, cannot go on for 
sheer lack of funds. Many expeditions have tramped 
the territory; but the sole upshot is that the Nigger, 
peppered and despoiled, will certainly play the mischief 
with their successors. Still more deplorable are the 
relations established with the Arabs, whose craving for 
munitions of war has been freely satisfied so that they 
give ivory in exchange. This gross infringement of 
international treaties naturally recoils upon the bolder 
spirits (as poor Hodister) or the Anti-Slavery enthu- 
siasts (as Captain Jacques); and does not even induce to 
the achievement of a satisfactory balance-sheet, for the 
State is drifting into bankruptcy. In brief, the situa- 
tion is this :--that King Leopold’s foundation is finan- 
cially rotten, while at any moment its political annihi- 
lation can be accomplished by (say) Tippoo ‘Tib. 
Decidedly the colonisation of Empires large as Alex- 
ander’s is not for impecunious and third-rate Powers. 
In this predicament the King of the Belgians were 
well advised to contract his enterprises with the limits 
of economy and capacity. Yet has he not despatched 
Van Kerckhoven, as a private speculation, to ‘jump’ 
Wadelai ? and has not that filibuster been reinforced 
(according to the well-informed) by a posse of Abys- 
sinians? Such procedure points to permanent occupa- 
tion; but though His Majesty effected some bargain 
with the British East Africa Company—the deal was 
scarce to that corporation's credit—Lord Salisbury con- 
sistently refused to recognise these pretensions. You 
now understand that King Leopold proposes to plead 
his cause in person; nay, some declare that he 
would fain barter his useless and burdensome 
Katanga for Wadelai and its control of the Nile. 
The idea is undoubtedly good: for in that way he 
would secure the countenance of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
that past-master in grab. But though the South 
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Africa Company might be enriched, the Kmpire would 
lose the back-door to E.gypt and the value of Uganda 


were exceedingly diminished. Unless, indeed, the 
Belgic mind be contemplating some such arrangement 
as this: ‘My losses over the Congo are serious and 
apparently irretrievable. But, how if I occupy 
Wadelai, and establish some sort of claim upon Emin’s 
old province? Will not Britain be glad to buy me 
out and so replenish my coffers ere long?’ The 
Majesty of Belgium, that is, may design to make good 
his losses by establishing at other people's cost a sham 
title to compensation for disturbance. 

Whatever his machinations, we should hope he will get 
short shrift from Lord Rosebery. His name is a power 
with Exeter Hall: but, plainly, his unadvertised pro- 
cedure verges upon the unscrupulous. Not many weeks 
ago, The Manchester Courier printed divers official 
documents whose authenticity appears indisputable, 
and whose purport—to put it mildly—is to override each 
single enactment of that Berlin Conference to which 
the Free State owes its ephemeral being. Under that 
instrument of unbridled philanthropy the Nigger was 
recognised as proprietor of the soil; he has since been 
dispossessed of every inch, the village site and its ap- 
purtenant fields excepted. That is to say, the whole 
basin of the Congo has now passed into the private 
ownership of the Government, which is King Leopold. 
Kven more explicit were the Conference's ordinances 
with regard to freedom of trade. Absolute liberty of 
commerce, both for native and for European, should 
rule throughout the length and breadth of the land ; 
further, the Government undertook to establish no sort 
monopoly—indeed to indulge in no merchandise 
whatever—and the undertaking was emphasised by 
the Powers in a protocol forbidding future modifi- 
cations for the creation of privilege. How far 
these stipulations have been honoured is shown by 
the evidence of certain private decrees, signed 
‘Leopold, whereby the natives of the M’banghi and 
Aruwhini-Welie are forbidden to part with ivory 
or rubber except to the officers of the State. The 
Belgian Premier, M. Beernaert, has declared the har- 
vest thus gathered as merely presents and tributes from 
the chiefs ; yet, strangely enough, in Antwerp alone the 
proceeds of sales amount to upwards of 3,000,000 francs 
onivory. Moreover, can the Prime Minister's innocence 
be squared with the decision of certain Commissaries to 
the cffect that any one receiving ‘stolen property’ (as 
an elephant’s tooth) is liable to punishment and _ his 
goods to confiscation. Under the ruling dispensation 
the trader becomes subject in this professedly ultra- 
Cobdenitish polity to import duties varying from 6 to 
30 per cent., and to export levies ranging from 10 to 
25. Supposing him to go on, he is charged all taxes 
on porters, wharves, and steamboats; his intercourse 
with the Nigger is hampered in every possible way ; 
finally his factory is closed ‘for reasons of public 
safety.” What wonder if the independent Briton has 
long since forsworn the river? Some Belgian syndi- 
cates persevere, and with one, the Upper Congo Society, 
the King has been forced to come to terms. But, all 
things considered, Exeter Hall has been deceived 
in its protégé—not for the first time. Sharp practice in 
business may possibly find its advocates, but that is 
plain Pecksniffery which dissembles illegal acquisition 
in chatter about the slave-trade, 
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HAPPINESS IN HELL 
ROFESSOR ST. GEORGE MIVART' is an 


extremely learned and accomplished biologist 
who delights in tickling the Roman Catholic body, to 
which he belongs, into periodical fits of theological 
terror. At one time his mildly unorthodox appre- 
hension of Inspiration, at another his avowed beliefs in 
Evolution, have filled the minds of the faithful—bishop 
and priest and layman—with boding presentiments. 
He can always draw his victims ; he has a precise and 
intimate appreciation of the subjects which are likely 
to effect the desired sensation ; and, at the unexpected 
moment, when there is peace in the land, he lets drop 
his bomb and awaits the explosion. ‘This time he 
has chosen his opportunity and his matter with 
artistic skill and fore-knowledge, conceiving the notion 
of discussing, generously and undogmatically, the 
probable chances of ‘a good time coming’ for such of 
us as are worthy—in the Tomlinsonian sense—of an 
everlasting abode in Hell. The result has been an 
article, printed in The Nineteenth Century, conceived 
in the spirit of Voltaire and written with the gravity 
of a Father of the Church. With the terms, indeed, 
and the conclusions of Professor Mivart’s paper the out- 
sider is naturally not concerned. ‘The instructive matter 
about the whole business is the inevitable imbroglio 
which has followed the publication of the article. 

It is profitable briefly to consider the relations of 
the combatants before determining any account of the 
combat itself. On the one hand you have a kindly 
and humourous Professor, ambitious of sensation in- 
deed, yet with patient hopes of dissolving by an airy 
laugh the pedantic structures of fading superstition. 
Upon that side of the situation we may dwell a little 
later. On the other hand you have a body of thinkers 
pedantic to the extreme degree of pedantry, most eager 
for a fray, very secure of belief, and past-masters of 
technical terminology. ‘These are men who, it is 
charitable to believe, never relate their creeds to their 
emotions. ‘They may be kind, they may be generous, 
by natural disposition ; but, in the supernatural order, 
they are the perfect slaves of a tyrannical technique. 
They have learnt their book ; their book has taught 
them (say) that the sun travels round the earth; and 
if a Galileo shall arise to deny the doctrine anathema 
can scarce suflice for their denunciation. Midway 
between these contending parties there stands the easy 
theologian who labours not by the book, but by a 
certain natural feeling, and who is the delight and butt 
of both sides. He judges in spite of Councils, in spite 
of ‘Thomas Aquinas; and none is more horrified than 
he to find his voice set against a consonant array of 
Fathers. He is a picturesque ‘ value” and he is in- 
corrigible : but that is a detail. 

It is a perplexing task to follow with care the de- 
velopments of an acrid theological controversy, espe- 
cially when the theology in question—as that 
expressed among Roman Catholics—is of a highly 
technical nature, depending closely upon historical 
utterance and Conciliar definition. Yet these facts 
only fill the controversy with the keener entertain- 
ment; calm judgment and personal argument are of a 
sudden confronted by an authoritative past, and, in 
whatever brain they are conceived and set down as a 
natural conclusion, that triumphant past remains a 
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terrifying weapon in the hands of the scholarly pedant. 
Professor Mivart, indeed, probably cares nothing 
for the pedant. He just hinted that hell was perhaps 
not a bad sort of a place after all; the great apostasy of 
the times from faith, he observed, was perhaps only a 
blessing in disguise, for men sinning in ignorance 
are naturally the less responsible ; and who knows if 
in their new abode they will not find kindred spirits 
ministrant to their desires, sympathetic with their 
meditations—in a word, excellent company? Now, 
there is nothing so calculated to rouse your pugnacious 
prelate as a suggestion that his God is a merciful, a 
forgiving Creator. And, as Professor Mivart might 
have foreseen, fulminations have been preparing against 
him. But, for the spectacular effect, a fortunate inci- 
dent occurred. The Archbishop of Westminster, good, 
easy man, gave a semi-authoritative sanction to certain 
of the milder views on Hell propounded by Dr. Mivart. 
Then uprose the Bishop of Nottingham—the hero who 
years agone would have suppressed the Primrose League, 
and was called to account for his ambition by the 
Vatican—and in the vigorous language of which he is 
master he denounced the heretic. Hell-fire was Hell- 
fire; the physical torments of the damned were matters 
of personal knowledge to him; and his flock was warned 
against the chances of perversion. A priest, trembling 
for the faith, challenges His Grace of Westminster with 
deliberately ignoring, contradicting even, the definitions 
of the Council of Florence. One learned doctor hints 
that it were possible heresy to hold that children who 
have died unbaptised are exempt from everlasting tor- 
ture; and to add the final incongruity (a tragic touch 
upon the comedy), the father of such a child naturally 
denounces the Doctor almost unto damnation. 

The comedy! For Professor Mivart, having stirred 
up the sensation by his quiet demolition of an antique 
fancy, and by his complacent rconstruction of a new 
hell, remains in retirement and in silence. Meanwhile, 
these vehement champions confidently assure the listen- 
ing world of the soundness of their beliefs, and damn to 
the unhappiness of a future state all such as wonder 
perplexedly wherefrom they derive the authority for 
their own trust and their own creed. These cham- 
pions ask, in scornful certitude, whence Professor 
Mivart derives his own certitude ? who has come from 
on high to entrust a new secret of happiness to a 
biological professor with dubious views on inspiration ? 
So that if only—if only Professor Mivart will hold 
by his resolve of silence; if only he will per- 
mit all words, however wild and whirling, upon 
his peculiar infernal views to remain un- 
answered, the triumph of his own design cannot 
fail to ensue. Doubtless the Professor had this 
for his object: to expose the ridiculous dogmatism 
of those who assure themselves of beliefs because 
that is their habit ef mind. Of course no man 
really supposes that Dr. Mivart was serious when he 
wrote his paper; it is clear that he regards his own 
inventions with humour; he is only aware that they 
are as substantial as any others; and it is interesting, 
for the rest, to the satirist to observe controversialists 
answering the new inventions of a humourist with the 
old inventions of their serious forefathers. ‘O Geordie, 
jingling Geordie, it was grand to hear Baby Charles 
laying down the guilt of dissimulation, and Steenie 
lecturing on the turpitude of incontinence!’ 























MODERN MEN 
MR, C. F. GILL 


A igi ever thou should’st go to Modena (which is the 

Law Courts), Either by choice or chance,’ to say 
nothing of the sweetly persuasive suwbpawna, there you 
will find much to raise your wonder. Pompous judges 
and blatant Q.C.’s and, weary jurors and distraught wit- 
nesses are all in evidence. And in the background is 
a countless host, arrayed in wig and bands and gown 
of several ages, conditions, appearances—‘all silent 
and (nearly) all damned’; and if, as the Tuscan in 
still grosser shades, you ask who these are with nothing 
in the world to do, your Mantuan will make answer, that 
these are the Junior Bar. They are all well educated, 
many of them are clever, very few are rich, and scarce any 
are busy; and that so remarkable a body go not unrecorded 
here we put by Lords of Appeal and Judges and Q.C.s, 
and single one ‘ very rising’ junior from the crowd. True, 
the Devil's Advocate may object that this utter bar- 
rister is more learned, that one more eloquent, and that 
other of higher standing, whilst yet a fourth has his niche 
in politics: all which is very true, but doesn’t affect our 
point. Or again you may urge the very opposite. Is Mr. 
Gill not rather‘ risen’ than ‘ rising’? Has not one graven 
image of him already embellished J’anity Fair, another 
the Law Gazelle? Does not his table groan with a 
weight of briefs, each nobly marked? Is not his name 
writ large in every print, his fame a theme of converse for 
the man in the street? This also is true, and this also 
is irrelevant : for till he be translated to that legal heaven 


within the bar, till he doff stuff and put on silk, he is 
ever the Rising Junior—that and no more. 

He was made partly by his merits and partly by the 
case of The Queen on the Prosecution of Harry Marks against 
George Washington Butterfield. To conduce to your success 
there is nothing like an adversary’s folly: ‘For no man 
prospers so suddenly as by others’ errors. Serpens nisi 
Serpentem comederit non fit Draco. Here the serpent was 
no less a person than the present Attorney-General, and he 
was very thoroughly chewed, if not actually swallowed. Sir 
Charles had been long riding the high horse in sight of all 
legal men ; he had bullied the Bench and browbeaten the 
Bar, till Bar and Bench alike were sick of him; in fact, he 
had very plainly showed that he held himself the greatest 
Lawyer of All Time—much as his revered Leader is 
held the Greatest Statesman—till good men prayed that 
there might come a David who should put an end to all 
this clanging of the brass of Askelon, to all this swaggering 
of the great Philistine Spear. Their prayer was heard. 
The womb of Time was delivered of both hour and 
man. One cannot entertain an unmixed admiration 
for the characters of Butterfield and Marks. Both 
Yankee the one, the other Ebrew 
Jew; and the Chosen People and the Pilgrim Fathers 
had run sadly to seed in them. Now, Butterfield had 
brought an action for libel against Marks; and that 
suit had failed; and he had never paid one farthing 
of his adversary’s costs. Moreover, Butterfield went on 
to abuse Marks in print; and Marks prosecuted Butter- 
field, and had Butterfield committed to the Old Bailey. 
Now the alleged libel, if true, was really atrocious ; and 
when Marks retained Mr. George Lewis, and that popular 
attorney briefed Sir Charles Russell, it may very well 
have been that in visions and dreams of the night the 
constant mind of Butterfield was mightily full of plank- 
beds, and oakum and skilly. 


were adventurers: 


But David was already ran- 
sacking the brook, and when the case came on Butterfield 
proceeded to ‘justify’: that is, to assert that his charges 
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were true, and that their publication had been for the 
The trial, which lasted nine days, was 
conducted in the classic manner: so that old stagers felt 
young, as their thoughts reverted to those brave days when 
the true Old Bailey style was to smite your adversary any- 
David slogged with more than Saxon 
brutality, checked and countered with more than Irish 


general good. 


how and anywhere. 
impudence. Marks was cross-examined with amazing 
frankness and skill ; his biography was set forth with a mer- 
ciless and cunning hand. And the Bar considered all these 
things with glee, for Sir Charles was smitten hip and thigh. 
Had it but dared to speak the words that were in its head, 
those words, assuredly, had been ‘ At him again!’ Sir 
Charles, too, was so foolish as to address a whining com- 
plaint to what he must have felt to be a most unsympathetic 
audience ; and for once his eloquence failed to persuade, 
for once his Lewis’s strategy was vain. The judge was 
with them, but that did but make the disaster more 
The Jury said, Not Guilty —(‘Why, it must 
have reasoned, ‘ is the criminal law of England to be used 
that a Marks may crush a Butterfield ?’)—and it added to 


ruinous, 


the verdict a rider on the prosecutor which would have 
killed anybody but a Hebrew or a man from Aberdeen. 
Mr, Gill’s qualities may be inferred from his management 
of this famous case. As aspeaker he is less eloquent than 
powerful and convincing ; he never stoops to bunkum, 
but always essays to be as rational as the particular 
case will let him. He hits hard ; and he throws no hit 
away. Not specially learned, he is not specially ignorant. 
He has grasp of principle, and he has knowledge of detail. 
Like other successful counsel, he has a legion of devils at 
his beck and call; and, being apt for work, and quick to 
apprehend the general bearing of acase, no doubt he finds 
his large and 
burden. 


ever-increasing practice no insuperable 
His faults are faults of training, and will bear 
correction : he is self-assertive and overbearing, and, if he 
ever rise to Sir Charles’s place, he may put on more than 
He was bred at the Old Bailey; and 
* 
though of recent years the Old Bailey is comparatively a 
place of decency, the work done there is rough and simple. 


Sir Charles’s airs. 


Long ago the prisoner in the dock infected even the 
and the Old Bailey 


still reeks as it were with a certain mental malaria. The 


judge on the bench with gaol fever ; 


cases are like a sequence of episodes from Zola: and 
what were his state of mind whose only reading were 
Pot-Bouwille and la Terre? 
inferior to civil counsel ; but Mr, Gill, as he gets more civil 


On the whole criminal are 


work, will acquire a more nice civility of manner, and recall 
with the wise men that there is a time for all things, a 
time to be insolent, and a time to refrain. Insolence is no 
part of his nature ; nor, for that matter, is there any real 
viciousness in the wordy strife of the Courts. To-day you 
are hacking at the weazand of your ‘learned friend,’ but 
you twain are thick as inkle-weavers in the work of open- 
ing some one else’s to-morrow. Mr. Attorney-General has 
Mr. Gill as his junior in many a ‘Treasury prosecution, 
By a convenient fiction counsel only hold forth according 
to instruction, and ‘ As the prompter breathes the puppet 
squeaks,’ 

Mr. Gill is of the wise, and knows the ‘Town as well as 
He is 
ruddy of complexion, and was a famous athlete in his 


day. All these qualities are aids to success ; especially in 


he knows the Courts. He is ever ‘up to date.’ 


cross-examination, wherein alone he deserves to be called 
artist. A man with excellent gifts—as self-command, very 
great tact, a fine capacity for looking before and after, 
much knowledge of human character, and much skill in 
in the management of human beings—he is master of an 
easy and effective style: he will take the witness into his 


confidence with great good humour, guide him to the 
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edge, and—shove him over into the abyss; again, he will 
ruin a story by inchmeal, however solid it appear. And 
there is here no waste of power. Every question is 
hit, innuendo, argument, and withal compels an answer 
damaging to the opposite side. There is better opportunity 
for cross-examination as a fine art in civil than in criminal 
cases. In the first right and wrong are more evenly divided 
between the sides, so that whether you are for or against 
you have always something to advance. The witnesses too 
are more clever, the facts more complicated, the region is 
higher, the whole business more delicate. It is chiefly to 
his skill and suecess in such cases that Mr. Gill owes 
his large and lucrative common-law practice. Were he 
not counsel for the Treasury, it is probable that he would 
be still less seen than he is at such Courts as the Old 
Bailey. 

In the fulness of time he will, of course, take silk ; 
and he will take it when he likes; for even a Liberal 
Lord Chancellor could deny him nothing. Let him not 
linger too long. At present the ‘wind sits on the 
shoulder of his sail’; but the wind and Fortune’s wheel 
and counsel's practice are uncertain all, He cannot stand 
still; and if he go back the blame will be his own. His 
work is rather popular than high-class; but a fresh start 
would give him fresh opportunities. 


CLARET 


HOSE there are to whom it has ever seemed the 
gravest of misconceptions that a man cannot love two 

at once: that (so to speak) he cannot carry a change of 
raiment in his knapsack, when no climate in the world 
is so captious or so variable as that of the Land of Love. 
But I have never shirked the confession that, though 
full-blooded Lydia may sway my grosser affections, 
gentle Dorinda hath ever the softer place in my heart, 
Therefore, it is with no dread of a charge of incon- 
sistency, ‘ the foolish hobgoblin of little minds,’ that, 
while firmly avowing myself the leal bondman of Port, 
the master-wine, I would still go far out of my way to 
take the wages of that gentler sovereign of the senses, 
Claret. Between comparison and contrast is a great gulf 
the one being odious and futile, the other obvious 
and of purpose. So in men’s minds shall these two 
wines be still at strife for mastery, and none can 
dogmatically declare who is premier, and it shall remain 
a question of individual palate till the end. Also a man’s 
mood shall set now this and now that in the foremost 
place. For if he would go down in a_ fiery-heated 
flood, oblivious of all save the glory of his sub- 
merging, by all means let him plunge into a sea of 
Port. He shall the quicker reach the shade, and once 
there, whether it be grape or gooseberry is all one. But 
there be times and times, and there lurks in all of us 
the longing to scale Olympus, and be lifted into the 
Muses’ battle; and at such a pass, it is the hour of 
Hautbrion, the moment of Margaux, the instant of Latour 
and Larose. Pactolus himself flowed with no richer 
burden: better than grains of gold are borne in 
Larose’s smooth-tongued flood, and whoso drinks of his 
‘purple tide,’ from him the cares of the world go vanish- 
ing—vanishing : with a voluptuous and entrancing effect 
of delay. With Port we go down gloriously, but precipi- 
tately, into the couch of kings; we nestle into Luxury’s 
lap ; but we sleep on the instant. To a splendour ‘of 
light succeeds an abysm of dark: there is no moment of 
twilight, no tutelary crepusculum, wherethrough to watch 
the fading glow we leave and discern the gradations 
of the nearing dark. But Claret bears us ever up 
and up toward the light. Liquid rejects its inherent 
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properties: the stream tnounts high and higher to the 
fount and source of things, even Aganippe’s self. Sky- 
ward soar the fancies, airier grow the wits, the summit 
is in view, and man is worthy his privilege. With Port 
we lose the senses, with Claret we exchange them. The 
commonplace becomes romantic, the accountant pro- 
ceeds a poet. He has spurned the brute earth, and 
and his hand has touched the shoulder of Pegasus him- 
self. That he cannot mount is no fault of the charger 
that has borne him thus far. Not even Claret is omni- 
potent. 

It seems out of the nature of things that man should be 
drunken, as we use the term, on so admirable a liquor, 
and so it has ever appeared to some a mistake that 
Ripton Thompson should have been permitted to drown 
his five wits in claret. Surely champagne had been 
meeter—champagne which is ‘not a wine but a beverage.’ 
But this Claret is ever being diluted with abuses, and it 
scarce surprises that the Premier’s name should be ever- 
more associated with a coloured concoction which the 
unthinking persist in calling Gladstone claret even 
unto this day. So is a lordly title dishonoured in the 
application. Yet that one whose promises are writ in 
water should find his immortality writ in the nobler fluid 
is matter for thought. 

But to the name itself there clings a romance no 
politician, nor any touting advertiser, can wholly degrade 
or dispel, His father-grape is himself a true patrician, 
abiding in fair Chateaux, with antient honey-sounding 
names, and yet so poor withal that, if truth were told, the 
most of these holds are unfurnished and dismantled, and 
many are not in France at all, but (alas!) in Spain. The 
soil of his garden is of such magnificent sterility that any 
of less lineage would starve. Yet has he such a grace as 
search God's most fruitful valleys as you may, you shall 
never find again; for it is the grace of gentle blood that 
is unadulterate with the prosperity of richness. What boots 
it that, flushed with the fat of Californian uplands, or bloated 
with the middle-class pride of Australian vineyards, these 
Colonial braggarts would seek to disinherit their brother 
of Bordeaux? They cannot do it ; his title is indefeasible 
So they come and go to the tune of ‘ Zintara-boom- 
de-ay’ on a very brazen band: which is perhaps as it 
should be. And while ever trying to persuade the world 
they are as good as he of Bordeaux, they do not call them- 
selves by names that enthral the ear and capture the 
purse, but are grossly ticketed Port type, or Sherry type, or 
Claret type, as the case may be. Where, then, the wonder if 
men turn to hear of Chateau Pichon de Longueville,Chateau 
de Beycheville, Chateau Léoville ? What flood but would 
seem glorious from illustrious founts like these ? Yet is the 
method open to abuses. Such names are weavers of spells, 
and send you floating back to those happier ages when 
Scotland and France were more to each other than Scot- 
land and England, and the link was this Claret; so that, 
as the years broadened into the later and bigger-drink- 
ing centuries it came about that in Scotland there was 
good Claret and better Claret, but no bad Claret. They 
tell the same tale of Whiskey now: of Claret—not. Yet 
though we may still find ‘ Gladstone’ flooding the cellars of 
Scots who should know better, there is a feeling in 
the air that traditions are not quickly broken, and that 
such Claret is still landed at the Port of Leith as the 
Port of London, over-manned as it is, can never hope to 
acquire, 

The world is growing bigger and bigger, and though 
the ranks of the Teetotalier are ‘swellin’ wisibly, 
the Wise God Dionysos still holds his cult, and the wine- 
merchant looms large on the horizon. He comes on the 
wings of the circular, and clad in the raiment of hyperbole 
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flagrantly disregarding the adage that good wine needs 
no bush, and the pages of his catalogues are strewn 
with false and perjured epithets. So great are his eulogies 
of what he is pleased to call his ‘light Clarets’ that for the 
real thing, if he have it, language falls too short for 
adoration. To begin with superlatives at the lowest rung 
of the ladder is to make sure of vertigo and a plunge 
into anticlimax from the top: so his ‘grand wines’ 
remain in splendid isolation, whence their three figures 
alone convey a sense of excellence. Yet even here a man 
may be undone, and the Claret of his dreams remain an 
airy phantasm: for though he may find in a day, if his 
purse be long enough, a Port that is irreproachable, it 
demands a more arduous pilgrimage ere he come on an 
incomparable Claret. 


MUSICAL PILFERING 


_—. artists, as among men in the street, there is 

held to exist a certain code, regulating intercourse, 
and known as Honour. The rights of private property, 
even under our present progress into Socialism, are 
considered worthy of respect ; an infraction of truth is not 
passed as tolerable; performance must follow promise. 
But art, even as London, has its Whitechapels, its Jack- 
the-Rippers. The Pope of Rome, it is whispered, did 
once claim to have written a little treatise on Humility. 
The book, in due time, was published, and in due time 
was praised, both for the felicitous triteness of its 
sentiment and for its medieval Latinity. But presently 
the voice of the pedant was heard in the land. The 
irreproachable sentiment and the irreproachable Latinity 
were both—the pedant declared—the work of an obscure 
ascetic, a writer in the sixteenth century. And so indeed 
the truth proved to be; for the only original part of the 
book was its graceful and altogether charming preface. 
[t matters nothing here to relate how the Pontiff eluded 
the awkward situation with an Italian astuteness ; it was 
just understood that the name of the ascetic had been 
omitted by a kind of pleasant but unaccountable careless- 
ness. The pedant retired in confusion, and the VPontiff 
withdrew scarce scratched. 

Take it, being a truth, for a parable. In some such 
pontifical manner a modern parasite ‘adapts’ French 
plays, and bows before enthusiastic audieuces in the 
character of an amazingly original author. And, 
strutting with the serene self-consciousness of a similar 
originality, goes the vain creature that ‘adapts’ music to 
‘foreign tastes’ and sails into fame and wealth in the boat 
of another. Such practices are, of course, utterly un- 
warrantable ; but it may be acknowledged that their em- 
ployment is usually on a scale so slight that a pillory for 
the plagiarising poetaster or the purloining Pope is the 
rarest provision in the world. Occasionally indeed, a 
Robert Montgomery is run to earth and his ‘job’ ex- 
posed to jeers in all its wretched rags and tatters. But 
the thing is seldom done, or, at any rate, seldom prettily 
done, and there are certain quarters of minor art—parti- 
cularly of minor musical art—where the practice of 
appropriation has grown into alarming and disgraceful 
proportions. The idea is beautifully simple. You select 
an opera—say // Trovatore, by way of impossible illustra- 
tion. You interweave one ballad ‘for the soprano, one 
duet for contralto and tenor, a quartette, two ballets 
and a little incidental music: and you produce the 
resultant garbage as a ‘ Grand Opera by Self and Verdi.’ 
It may be that your incidental music and the rest of it 
are received with acclamation by the admiring nation 
whose tastes you have been ‘pompeying, and your next 
move is to discover another lively opera. And wealth and 
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fame and artistic repute are temporarily yours. Your 
incidental music will most certainly pay the dues of its 
sorry mortality: but what of that? You have laboured 
not in vain; you have won the prize, the particular prize, 
not of artistic achievement or of honour or of industry, 
but of houses and land and oxen and sheep and man- 
servants and maid-servants and the rest of the tale. 

This gentry, an you please, has an excuse to make: 
it appeals with some confidence to the history of the 
past. Mozart, it seems, added the present accompani- 
ments of Zhe Messiah. Handel incorporated slabs of alien 
work into the /srael in Egypt. Orfeo is never put on the 
stage without the florid song and cadenza at the end of 
the first act which were not written by Gluck, without 
Bertoni’s ballad or without that melody sequent to the 
Inferno music which was certainly stolen by Gluck, and to 
which he added those astonishing accompaniments where- 
upon indeed he lavished all the resources of his fancy and 
variety. Then you have Beethoven deliberately lifting a 
Mozart movement with a view to some characteristic set- 
ting of his own; and Chopin (no less than our only 


Brinsley Richards) publishes his ‘ Variations,’ under his. 


own name, with Don Giovanni for his basis. But the retort 
is scarcely as convincing as it sounds. For of course the 
reply is no reply at all. If any ‘adapter’ of opera—as 
we learn to understand the phrase nowadays—were to 
exchange masterpiece into masterpiece, there would then 
be none to make any serious complaint. We in part 
forgive Handel the atrocious larcenies of his Israel in 
Egupt for such an air as ‘Thou shalt bring them in,’ or 
for such a chorus as ‘ But as for His people.’ The bad 
incidental music of the thing is precisely that which is 
not from his own pen. But our modern ‘ adapter’ does 
Handel's trick standing on his head. The interloping 
music is usually thin and bad ; and, since the original music 
of these adapted operas is in itself usually up to a ragged 
ideal, the whole situation becomes inexpressibly sordid. 
It isa slum robbery. Moreover, it has no excuse in the 
historic fact that years ago Paris was the scene of even 
worse burglaries; when the scores of Auber were rifled, 
and a hash by ‘Auber and Another’ was delivered up to 
French audiences as original opera; when to so high 
a pitch did the scandal soar that Don Giovanni was 
brought out interspersed with incidental music and the 
ingenious Castil-Blaze re-wrote, re-scored, and re-inspired 
the Freischiilz. 

French opera, then, tinkered into a patchwork of styles 
and dumped down upon English boards is perfectly 
indefensible. But it has recently been defended, and in 
strange and contradictory speech. We are to!d that the 
tastes of London and Paris in light opera are ‘ regrettably’ 
different: therefore, we are to conclude that it is right 
and proper that French comic operas should be tinkered 
for English tastes. Aguiin, we are told that light operas 
which failed in Paris were a complete success in London 
because of the tinkering: therefore, again, we are to 
conclude that it is right and proper that French comic 
operas should be tinkered for English tastes. But why 
should a Paris failure be tinkered into a London success, 
save on the assumption that the musical tastes of the two 
cities are identical? And how can it therefore be an 
honest contention that French opera needs ‘botching’ 
because the musical tastes of the two cities are different ? 
Or put it the other way—for this nail deserves to be 
driven home: if the tastes of London and Paris are 
‘regrettably ’ different, why is it assumed that they are 
precisely the same, since a fiasco in Paris seems, by some 
foregone conclusion, to necessitate a series of important 
changes to effect a triumph in London? The true point 
is this: why should operas which have achieved success, 
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and not failure, in Paris be so disimproved when they are 
brought to London, that criticism is unanimous in 
declaring the interpolations made by the English 
collaborator to be ‘thin and trivial’, as it were the work 
of a very minor musician in an uninspired moment? 
One complains chiefly, not of the bad operas which have 
been changed into respectable successes—although a 
writer possessed of any dignity would avoid so small an 
achievement—but of the decent operas which have been 
robbed of their distinction by unworthy musicians. For 
our present grievance a second Berlioz were too heroic a 
champion ; for its confusion professors and press may haply 
suffice. 


A NEW JAMES THE SECOND 
Il.—FOREIGN POLICY 


F we may accept the authority of the Venetian Archives, 
James was the advocate of reforms now generally 
received: including not merely Freedom of Conscience 
but, among others, Abolition of Purchase, Free Trade, 
and Suppression of the Duello. Also, he restored the 
purity and decorum of his father’s Court, enormously in- 
creased the efficiency of the army and navy, furthered 
the development of commerce, and replaced Great Britain 
in her old position among the nations of Europe. 

His accession hal much the same effect abroad as the 
fall of a Gladstone Ministry in our own day: Louis XIV, 
solicits the English alliance with unusual humility,' the 
.mperor gives an earnest ‘of the high consideration 
in which this country is held throughout the world, ° 
while the Dutch have ‘realised that His Majesty takes 
the affairs of the Indies far more to heart than his pre- 
decessor.* The fact to be remembered in connection 
with the foreign policy of this period is that the Dutch 
were our commercial rivals and natural enemies all through 
the seventeenth century. Oliver Cromwell had fought 
them while King Charles II. was in exile, and King Charles 
Il. had fought them again after his restoration, Even 
when they were nominally at peace with these realms, 
they ravaged our commerce and maltreated our merchants : 
seizing Masulipatam* and Besancapan,® Sumatra® and 
Bintam ;* helping the Siamese to drive out our traders ; 
instigating the Nabob of Deccan to blockade the Ganges 
against them ;* and ‘impeding British commerce in the 
East, in order to enjoy the whole advantage of it them- 
selves. * They kept many fleets, and garrisons amount- 
ing to over 12,000 men, in the Indies,‘ and scrupled not 
to encourage pirates in their depredations against English 
merchantmen, providing the former with ‘stores, muni- 
tions, weapons, and all else that they required.’ '”  Svarce 
a ship returned trom her voyages in the East but had a 
tale to tell of unscrupulous schemes and unprovoked out- 
rages, whereof Dutchmen were the authors. 

Charles II., whose acts—it must be remembered--were 
‘those of his Ministers’ in an age when public life had 
sunk very low, has been harshly judged for resisting 
Dutch aggression by means of a French alliance. ‘The 
old prejudice against frogs and wooden shoes was then at 
its height ; but the most vehement critics had no alterna- 
tive policy to offer, save that of fighting alone, in reliance 
upon the strength of England's own right arm and the 
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patriotism of her people. This was the policy adopted by 
James II., with more chivalry than foresight : he was proud 
of the English name, and shared the national prejudice 
against Frenchmen; but he reckoned without the pre- 
On his accession, Marshal 
de l’Orge was sent over from France to solicit a renewal of 
the late alliance. ‘The King received him with the same 
ceremonial as that with which the Most Christian King 
received the envoy sent over to announce His Majesty's 
accession—that is to say, without rising or uncovering.’ ! 
This had not been the custom at the court of Charles II., 
who ‘disliked to be troubled with formalities, and used 
to receive the foreign Ministers in his bedroom, standing up 
and uncovering when they came in.’’ This significant 
innovation aroused considerable displeasure at the court of 
Louis XIV., and corresponding satisfaction in England."! 


judice of religious fanaticism. 


Louis did not, however, desist from his courtship ; and 
we find James rejecting offers of French gold not merely 
at the outset of his reign,!? when the new policy was still 
cradled in hope, but even when, at the approach of exile, 
it might well have been buried in despair. At the end of 
July 1688 Sarotti reported that ‘the King had neither 
asked nor accepted any assistance from France’;!° in 
September he described him as ‘avoiding all acceptance 
of the proposals made by France for a closer alliance’ ;'4 
and when the Dutch were actually embarking for 
England he vehemently repudiated —with what Macaulay 
styles ‘the perverse folly of an infatuated tyrant’ ) 
—the alleged existence of a French alliance. ‘The 
declaration of the French Ministry to that effect,’ says 
Sarotti, ‘is not only contrary to truth, but prejudicial to 
the honour of the British Crown, which has concluded 
no alliance with France, and does not need her protection 
against the Dutch.’ '° 

Meanwhile, in the matter of Dutch aggression the King 
was not idle. He remonstrated with the Dutch Ambas- 
sador over the outrages in the Indies, ‘ adding that these 
deeds were unbearable, and that he must demand re- 
He concluded an alliance with the Algerines, to 
the no small mortification of Holland, ‘ because the Dutch, 
who can make no such arrangement, will be handicapped 


0 


dress.’ ! 


as regards England, their rival in commerce, and the 
traffic of the English nation will thereby be increased and 
become more profitable.’ '’ ‘The Dutch, Sarotti con- 
tinues, ‘find themselves perplexed and embarrassed by 
this policy, realising that they must either lose everything 
or pay a very high price to keep it.’ '* No pains were 
spared to increase the efficiency of the army and navy. 
The latter, which at James’s accession had consisted of no 
more than twenty-four ships, was rapidly strengthened 
and organised,'® and it was on His Majesty's own initia- 
tive that the practice of attacking in line was introduced, 
till then unknown in naval warfare. He attended reviews 
and manceuvres two or three times a week, improved the 
artillery,*’ and ‘ raised the condition of the army to such a 
degree that even the French were obliged to confess that 
his soldiers were superior to any in the service of their 
own King.’ *! The results of this policy were soon apparent. 
News arrived that the English in Bengal had routed the 
united troops of Holland and the Great Mogul, and captured 
the ships of the King of Siam,* while ‘the commerce of 
this nation had become so flourishing in every part of the 
world that foreigners could scarcely credit the opulence of 
her merchants, the well-being of her artisans, or the splen- 
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dour and abundance in which all men lived, cheerfully en- 
joying everything in their own homes.’*? The foreign 
policy of James may here be summed up in his own words : 
‘I assure you,’ he said in a speech to Parliament, ‘ that I 
am a thorough Englishman at heart, and as jealous for the 
honour of our nation as you yourselves can be ; and with 
the blessing of Almighty God and the assistance of my 
subjects, I have a full expectation that I shall be enabled 
to advance, yet further than my predecessors, the honour 
and reputation of these realms.’ * 


THE TWISTING OF THE ROPE ' 


| pgearearuns having thought over his quarrel with the 

priest and his angry neighbours decided that ven- 
geance was not in his power, and resolved to betake him- 
self into the extreme west, for there Gaelic Ireland was 
still upon the earth and the glory of the Gaelic poets was 
little faded. He cut him a cudgel out of the hedge and 
journeyed on and on, doing a day’s work here and singing 
a song for his lodging there. And as the imperfect 
English of the Munster peasants gave place to the perfect 
Gaelic of them of Connaught, he became a new man: for 
was he not the last of that mighty line of poets which 
came down unbroken from Sancan Torpeist (whom the 
Great Cat well-nigh ate), and mightier Oisin, whose 
heart knew unappeased three hundred years of demonic 
love? There is a moment at gloaming in which all 
men look handsome, all women beautiful; and day by 
day as he wandered slowly and aimlessly he passed deeper 
and deeper into that great Celtic twilight, that shadowy 
sunset of the Gaelic world, in which heaven and earth so 
mingle that each one seems to have taken upon itself 
some shadow of the other’s beauty. It filled his soul with 
a desire for he knew not what, it possessed his body with 
a thirst for unimagined experiences. He bathed at mid- 
night under that round hill where, forgetful of the 
days when men lifted his eyelids, powerless with age, that 
his terrible glance might fall upon the Danaan swords- 
men and turn them into stone, sleeps Balor of the Evil 
Eye; and as he swam through the smooth sea he laughed 
and sang up at the feather-soft and quietly floating clouds 
until they seemed loves and affections drifting about 
his heart and he longed to feel, as they did, the silvery 
arrows of the stars shoot through him. He spent a night 
in the cave where Grania found a little peace, before 
the boar slew Dermot, and upon him there fell the 
fascination of ancient white-haired Fion ; and, as he lay 
there, the immense shadows seemed to be taking him to 
themselves, unhumanising him away into the dim life of 
the Powers that have never lived in mortal bodies. All 
night they passed through his dreams crowned with rubies, 
and having roses in their hands; and in the morning he 
awoke, a rough-clad peasant, shivering on the earthen 
floor. 

At last a longing for human companionship fell upon 
him, and the longing came to him in the old fatal form 
he had so often known. He knocked one night at the 
door of a long white-washed farm house, flanked with 
elder bushes, and asked food and shelter from the big 
red-faced farmer's wife who answered his summons. They 
spoke together in Gaelic. 

‘My name is O'Sullivan, and men call me the Red 
that I may be knowh from that ignorant rhymer whom 
they have named ‘‘ the Gaelic,” and I have written Shawn 
Bui and many another song, known wherever the voice of 
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the Gael finds any to listen. Give mea plate of meat and 
a bed.’ 

‘Happy are the stones of my house, and happy the 
yellow thatch upon it, to know that Owen O'Sullivan shall 
sit by the chimney corner. But why have you come out 
of your own country to eat your bread among foreigners ?’ 

‘ There is a devil in the soles of my feet,’ replied the 
poet as he bent his head under the lintel. He entered 
singing in a low voice to himself: 


I never have seen maid ()uiet, 
Nodding her russet hood, 

For the winds that awakened the star, 
Are blowing through my blood. 

I never have seen maid Quiet, 
Nodding alone and apart, 

For the words that called up the lightning 
Are calling through my heart. 

He sang his song through, and reached the middle of the 
room, before he said the usual ‘God save all here,’ and 
heard the answering ‘ God save you kindly’ murmured by 
many voices. There were faces all round him, and a 
fiddler was striking up in the corner. He looked round, and 
knew by the primroses strewn upon the threshold that it 
was May Eve, and that the birth of summer was being 
awaited with dance and string. His eyes strayed from 
the primroses to a soft dreamy-looking young girl who sat 
by the fire. Her great eyes met his, and she blushed, 
Ile sat down beside her and, before the whisper that he 
was O'Sullivan the Red had gone the round of the room 
had began the subtle flattery of his deep musical Gaelic. 
And before the dancers had tired the fiddler into a mo- 
mentary pause and a deep draught from the earthen jug 
at his elbow, he had compared her beauty to the beauty 
of white Deirdre; and told her of those dreams that led 
the feet of Adene into the dim kingdom of the Shee ; 
and made her feel that she also, because she knew when 
he spoke of melancholy and of joy in flattering unison, was 
of the rank and lineage of the king’s daughters of old and 
the ungainly dancers about her were shadows haunting 
the pathway of her banishment. Before the fiddler had 
paused again, and set his lips to the jug, the big 
red-faced peasant had begun to watch her daughter. 
The evening passed; and still she watched ; and still 
those two talked with their heads together, heedless 
of dance and fiddle; and still the girl’s blushes came 
and went like the red rays of a stormy sunset. 

Towards midnight a great bush was dragged out into 
the middle of the road, and lighted by a flint and steel 
(for to have carried fire from the hearth would have given 
the evil spirits power, despite the strewn primroses, over 
all under that roof). The bush blazed up, and the re- 
vellers began a slow procession about it, after one who 
carried a hoop wreathed with quicken leaves and marsh 
marigolds, and containing two globes—covered the one 
with gold and the other with silver paper—to represent 
the sun and the moon. They moved with slow steps 
from left to right, chanting a Gaelic song the while. 
O'Sullivan and the young girl stood in the door, too 
much absorbed in each other to join in the dance. ‘The 
sun and the moon,’ he was saying, ‘they are man and 
woman. ‘They are my soul and yours, They go always 
through the heavens on and on, absorbed in each other. 
God made them for each other. He made sun and moon, 
He made my soul and yours before the beginning of the 
world, and He made for them one long sweet dance of 
love.’ 

‘They say you have been very wicked, she replied. 

‘ But that,’ he made answer, ‘ was because I never met 
any one good and pure like you.’ 

And while this world-old flattery was ringing in her 
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ears, the dance changed, and casting aside the hoop of 
marigold and quicken, the dancers swept about the fire 
from right to left with swift serpentine motions, and the 
song grew louder and wilder. 

‘Look,’ he cried, ‘ at the serpent dance, the dance made 
by the wise Druids. Ever wandering serpentine passion ! 
Do ye not hear it ery deep down in your heart : “ Away, 
away—away, some whither, some whither—some 
whither?” I hear it always—always. We will wander 
on and on—you and I. Do you not hear the song of the 
great white roads—calling, calling? We will listen to the 
cuckoo, we will see the salmon leap in the rivers, we will 
sleep under the green oak leaves.’ And then he sang in 
a low voice these words from the old Gaelic love-song :— 
‘Death will never find us in the heart of the wood.’ He 
looked down into her face, and the shadows of the dancers 
now cast it into darkness and now let it brighten with 
the leaping light of the fire. ‘And even if death find 
us, how will it matter! Even if the rains beat upon 
us, how will it matter? Even if the winds blow upon us, 
how will it matter? We shall have found that for which 
the woods spread their tent of green, and the stars light 
their candles.’ He leaned and kissed her forehead, and 
drew her closer to him. 

The farmer's wife had called her croney, Bridget Purcee, 
aside, and the two were in deep talk in the shadow of a 
haystack, interrupting their discourse to point to the two 
figures, when a rare and sudden brightening of the fire re- 
vealed them. ‘ Many is the girl's heart he has made sore,’ 
she was saying ; ‘many is the girl’s mind he has darkened 
with bitter memories. Ay, many is the girl’s life he has 
filled with a light of scornful faces. Many is the girl he 
has drawn away from her prayers and her sewing and her 
sweeping, and from her place by the chimney corner with 
that sweet subtle tongue of his.’ 

‘Ay, Margaret O’Brien,’ said the other: ‘but great 
would be the talk, and black would be the deed, if you 
were to drive a poet of the Gael out of your house.’ 

‘Would that I had never let him in!’ 

‘Ay, you might indeed have kept him from the house, 
for one’s house is one’s own; and this still you may do, 
Get him out through the door by mother-wit, and shut the 
door and shoot the bolt. In old days a poet’s curse could 
wither the corn in the earth and make the milk dry in the 
udders of the cows; but if you keep to your rights and do 
no wrong, it may pass you by without hurting. Seven 
years it must needs hang in the air; but if you be 
charitable to the poor, and pay the priest his dues, it will 
pass into the earth and the sea, and melt away, or but fall 
upon himself when the eighth year comes.’ 

‘Tell me, Bridget, how I will get him from the door: 
for wisdom is upon your tongue.’ 

‘Gather up a great bundle of hay, and I will gather up 
another ; and I will tell you how while the neighbours are 
getting home to their beds: for see they are going now 
that the dawn is mingling with the glow of the fire.’ 

In alittle while Margaret O’Brien returned to the house 
and found it empty except for O'Sullivan the Red and the 
young girl, who sat by the fire talking in whispers. She 
carried a great bundle of hay under each arm. She laid 
one down near the door and then spoke : ‘Owen O'Sullivan, 
will you help me make these bundles of hay into a rope, 
for a breath of wind has blown the haystack down, and 
I would put it to rights before my husband comes home 
from the fair at Boyle.’ 

‘Ay, gladly,’ said O'Sullivan, going over to the bundle 
by the door and taking out a wisp. When he had twisted 
it out to about a foot in length, he put one end into the 
hands of Margaret O'Brien, and the twisting of the rope 
began. They added to it from their bundles of hay, 
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and Margaret O’Brien gradually edged round until 
O’Sullivan’s back was to the door. The rope grew longer 
and longer, until at last the poet’s feet were upon the 
threshold ; and longer and longer still it grew, until he 
was out on the road, But Margaret O’Brien waited until 
he was standing close by the embers of the bush, and then, 
with a sudden run, shut-to the door and bolted it. 

‘May the ravens and the crows and the hawks get 
your body, and the demons get your soul, and may your 
bed be made for all eternity upon the red hearth-stone of 
hell!’ Thus cried O'Sullivan the Red, while he beat upon 
the door. 

‘Well is it for us this night, said Margaret O’Brien to 
her daughter, ‘that the primroses are strewn upon the 
threshold and the quicken bough is woven into the thatch !’ 
Presently the beating ceased, and she heard O’Sullivan’s 
feet go rapidly along the road. 

He went down towards the sea, and as he went 
his anger gave way toa profound melancholy. Innumer- 
able thoughts and feelings began to eddy and whirl about 
in him. He stopped at the sea-shore, and, sitting down 
on a big stone, began swaying his right arm and singing 
slowly to himself. He was seeking comfort (where he 
had so often found it) in song and in music—for, like 
many of the Gaelic poets, he was scarce better known as 
poet than as composer. He was making the song which 
is called The Twisting of the Rope, and as he made it his 
dreams deepened and changed until he was singing about 
the twisting of the rope of human sorrows. Grey forms, 
half seen, half felt, seemed to gather about him and to 
walk upon the sea. And among them passed Cleona of 
the Wave, no longer marred by the soilure of a human 
body, but laughing and mocking under a crown of ruby. 
Then it seemed as though the rope of human sorrows 
changed in his dreams into a vast serpent coiling about 
him and taking him ever more closely in its folds; till 
it filled the whole earth and the heavens, and the stars 
became the glistening of its scales. He stood up and 
staggered along the edge of the sea; and now the grey 
forms seemed to be flying round and round the coils. And 
behold! they were singing, ‘Sorrow be upon him who 
rejects the love of the spirits, for he shall seek in vain for 
the love of the children of men. The fire has taken hold 
upon his heart. Cast him out, cast him out, cast him out.’ 
That was the song O'Sullivan heard them sing. 


W. B. Yeats, 





CORRESPONDENCE 
ENGLAND IN EGYPT 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 21st December, 1892. 


Sir,—If Mr. Milner’s England in Egypt, correctly described 
as a monument to his faculty for observation and for grasp, has 
a fault in construction, it lies in these very attributes. It is a 
drama whose continuity is perfect. But there is a Note which 
might, I think, have been omitted with advantage. It is not a 
‘purple patch’ in the Horatian sense: if purple, it is sanguineous, 
stained with an ichor from something more sensitive than the 
murex is believed to be. Mr. Milner devotes considerable 
space to showing that the total amount of land cultivable be- 
tween Cairo and the sea may be estimated at 4,800,000 acres-— 
that is, 2,000,000 acres more than now—whereof about two- 
thirds would be reclaimed by engineering operations of a some- 
what tedious and expensive character, the rest requiring only 
to be put under cultivation. If only 600,000 acres were added 
to the cultivated area of the Delta, it would greatly increase 
the wealth of the country. ‘Here is a certain promise of 
£3,000,000 per annum, ‘In Upper Egypt all the cultivable 
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land is under crops in the winter time, but by introducing 
perennial irrigation it would, as its advocates maintain, add 
£4,000,000 to the annual value of the produce of Egypt, between 
Cairo and Assouan.’ Besides this there is an important source 
of wealth in the improvement of the Fayoum. 

All this may, in Mr. Milner’s opinion, be accomplished by 
creating a Reservoir. Within seven vears at least £ 3,000,000 
or £4,000,000 a year might be added to the produce of the 
country. There is no engineering or financial difficulty, and 
the total cost is estimated at £2,600,000. Either a dam may 
be constructed across the river, or the water impounded else- 
where. The danger of a dam across the Nile deterred the 
French engineers who preceded the British occupation. In 
1883, my Raiyan plan was submitted to Lord Dufferin and 
Sir C. Scott-Moncrieff, as well as to the Khedive and the 
Egyptian Government. Mr. Milner says that there are some 
strong prima facie arguments in its favour. Lord Cromer 
reported in 1891 that it was feasible at a cost of £1,500,000 ; 
and Major Brown, the Inspector-General of Irrigation in 
Upper Egypt, reports, with maps and careful figures, the 
same conclusion (7he Fayoum and Lake Moeris, 1892). 
It is not even certain that £7,000,000 per annum is the total 
benefit. ‘Such an increase would be small compared with the 
gigantic schemes which haunt some peop'e’s imagination.’ Mr. 
Milner, however, does not describe this vision in detail. Perhaps 
it may refer to the difference between a death-rate of 60 per 
thousand, and that which marked Alexandria, when the 
Roman engineers controlled its public works, as the healthiest 
city on the Mediterranean. Is ‘Cairo a sea-port’ beyond the 
scope of modern enterprise? Might the fall of 750,000,000 
cubic feet of water be utilised to light Cairo, and convert Beni- 
Suef into a busy district of smokeless factories ? 


Extra 
Processit longe flammantia moenia mundi 
Atque immensum peregravit mente animoque. 


Mr. Milner hoists a storm-signal which readers of TZhe 
National Observer should heed. ‘Everything that Mr. Cope 
Whitehouse says or writes about irrigation in Egypt must be 
received with the greatest caution.’ But everything I have 
written in these columns has been quoted from the Official 
Journal, the Reports of Sir C. Scott-Moncrieff, Sir E. Palmer, 
Colonel Ross, Colonel Western, Major Brown, Mr. Foster, and 
their confirmation by Lord Cromer. Was Colonel Ross in 
error when he informed the Marquess of Salisbury that practi- 
cally the whole Nile crop of Upper Egypt was taken in taxes? 
or that the abuse of the Barrage made the water-supply of 
Alexandria precarious? And what quotation of mine was in- 
accurate or garbled? Mr. Milner also considers the methods 
whereby I have advocated ‘a great work of public utility’ de. 
plorable. Well, they may be, yet something may be, indeed 
has been, said in their defence by competent critics. For 
instance, on 11th November, 1887, Sir E. Baring wrote to the 
Marquess of Salisbury : ‘I can well understand that Mr. Cope 
Whitehouse, having devoted years of study to the subject, and 
being thoroughly convinced of the benefits which will accrue 
to Egypt from the adoption of his project, should feel some 
impatience at the delay which must necessarily ensue before 
any final decision is taken. It was very much to Mr. 
Cope Whitehouse’s credit that he should have made the dis- 
covery of the Wadi Raiyan. There is good hope thit it may 
be utilised to the benefit of Egypt.’ Or take the following 
opinion of Sir Edgar Vincent in 1888: ‘I cannot conclude this 
memorandum without expressing my high sense of the intelli- 
gence and perseverance with which Mr. Cope Whitehouse has 
pursued the realisation of his object.’ In November 18go, 
Lord Salisbury, in compliance with the suggestion of Sir E, 
Baring, assured me that there would be no effort to deprive 
me of the reward with which, as Goethe said, all persons 
similarly situated have been requited. ‘There can be no ob- 
jection to a copy of the remarks contained in this despatch 
being communicated to Mr. Cope Whitehouse, but it should 
be distinctly understood, that although the Egyptian authorities 
are most willing to furnish any information in their power to 
Mr. Cope Whitehouse on a subject in which he has taken such 
an intelligent interest, they do not on that account recognise 
that, whatever be the system ultimately adopted for storing 
the waters of the Upper Nile, Mr. Cope Whitehouse has any 
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claim whatsoever upon them for compensation or recompense.’ 
Mr. Moberly Bell said in 7he 7imes, 2nd May, 1888, ‘ Mr. Cope 
Whitehouse had indicated to the Government the existence of 
an Eldorado, and they hesitated to avail themselves of it. He 
would make the investigations for himself and at his own 
charge ; all he asked was the assistance of the Department. 
Against disinterested persistence such as this it was impossible 


to resist.’ ‘It seemed, then, reasonable, that the expense of 
investigation should be borne by him who had faith in it.’ It 
will be remembered that the Athenians thought Socrates 
ought to pay for his own hemlock, as he was to 
drink it. 

Mr. Milner says that for £2,600,000 over 2,000,000 acres of 
land can be added to the cultivated area of Lower Egyp', and 
double crops produced on as much more in Upper Egypt, and 
he cites the last word of Sir Colin Moncrieff in support of his 
views. In 1889, a note on the Raiyan Project was printed, and 
a copy was handed to Sir Samuel Baker in January 1892. It 
contains the following sentence also by Sir Colin Moncrieff; 
‘On what Mr. Cope Whitehouse founds his results, his possible 
additional area of three millions of acres, his increased income 
of £2,500,000, his estimate of £2,500,000 for connecting the 
Wadi Raiyan with the Nile, I have no knowledge.’ In October 
1891, nevertheless, he furnished Mr. Milner with the estimates 
quoted above. Egypt will long remember the admirable man- 
ner in which Mr. Milner discharged his duties. Unstinted prais- 
of the sincerest quality was awarded him by natives and 
foreigners as I had the very best possible opportunities of 
knowing. Perhaps in my case, foul savoir est tout pardonner. 
—I am, etc. CopE WHITEHOUSE. 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
Cheltenham, 20th December, 1892 


Sir,—As the leading financial and other journals insert 
statements concerning the world’s yield of the precious metals 
which seem misleading, perhaps you will permit me to touch 
the matter briefly. Zhe 7imes and The Economist have given 
the United States report setting the ‘ mint value’ of the world’s 
yield of gold in 1891 at £25,232,000, and of silver at £ 37,090,000. 
The Times a few weeks since reported the yield of gold at 
6,033,009 ounces, which, taken at £3 17s. 10d. per ounce, 
amounts to £23,453,000; one-twelfth added for alloy, makes 
twenty-five millions sterling ; and on this ground some calcu- 
late the yield of 1892 at twenty-seven millions. The report 
estimates the consumption of gold in the arts in the States at 
£3,840,c00, which, reckoned at one-fourth of such consumption 
in the world, disposes of fifteen millions per annum ; and this 
together with the present and prospective demands in connec- 
tion with the currency, cannot be met ‘as the case stands. 
With reference to the estimate of the yield of silver, the ‘ mint 
value,’ taking the number of ounces, in connection with the 
estimated value of the yield for the year, brings out a price of 
5s. per ounce, a style of reckoning that seems grossly mis- 
leading. The mint buys silver at about 80 cents and coins it 
at 100 cents as ‘mint value.’ There should be an honest and 
sufficient currency, though silver coins have to be bought near 
the face value by adding, say, one-fifth to their size and intrinsic 
value. Indiais losing five million pounds per annum in ex- 
change, and the cotton manufacturers nearly as much by 
getting up goods to the value of eighteen-and-half millions 
per annum on the gold basis and selling for silver in India. 
An imperial silver currency, suitable for both countries, pro- 
bably would lessen the loss through exchange by 75 per cent. 
For sums below a legal tender in silver of say £20, the total 
cost of transmitting the actual coin in either direction would 
be only 2 per cent. ‘The proper and rational use of silver 
would raise its market value and reduce the undue apprecia- 
tion of gold, while it would restore natural prices and general 
prosperity. 

The country was in a similar pass in 1848. The Corn Laws 
having just been abolished, a great fall in the prices of produce 
was imminent, but the gold discoveries began in that year and 
the currency was vastly increased thereby, so instead of a fall 
prices rose by 30 per cent., the rental and selling value of land 
rising inthe same proportion. But the yield of gold fell off from 
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1870 by 33 per cent.—from thirty millions to twenty millions 
per annum, and there was a fall in prices. The combined yield 
of the precious metals is as great as ever, yet by ignoring silver 
the main stress is thrown on the weaker support. Taking gold 
and silver at market value, the world’s present yield of each is 
about £23,c00,090 per annum, but the one is artificially raised 
and the other lowered. An appreciation of gold, while it is 
the standard of value, implies the like increase to all debts, 
taxes rents, and fixed payments. Landowners for example, 
must reduce their rents owing to the fall in prices, while their 
liabilities are increased in proportion—say by 25 per cent._-and 
their property is all but unsalable. A short currency is 
favourable to high bank dividends, as the Corn Laws were to 
high rents. The recent average English dividends of 12 per 
cent., and the 25 per cent. in the appreciation of gold would 
bring the average up to 16 per cent. on the paid up capital. 
The relegation of fifteen millions of the gold now in circulation 
to the Bank reserves, with the addition thereto of ten millions 
in consols, would reinforce the currency by ten millions while 
the Bank of England could issue, if required, twenty-five millions 
in one pound notes. The notes would be payable in gold 
which would imply a corresponding increase in its paid-up 
capital—readily obtainable. The public would thus be saved 
the cost of maintaining the condition of gold, while the Bank 
would maintain their notes, but would have £275,000 per annum 
as interest on the ten millions in Consols, Doubtless, English 
banks are opposed to the use of one pound notes, as well as to 
having one fifth of their specie reserve in silver, but they should 
consider the welfare of their customers, and of the community 
as well as the dividends of their shareholders. Though the 
currency were reinforced by silver, in a proper way, bankers 
could, as at present, pay in such form as would suit their 
customers, while they would have the means of checking a 
foolish run on specie. The larger supply of silver would not be 
in circulation, but in the bank reserves. Even notes of the 
Bank of England, for tos. payable in the aggregate of 20s. in 
go'd, would lessen the strain on gold. The two smaller species 
of notes should differ in colour from each other and from the 
larger notes. Notes payable in silver only would be a great 
complication and quite unnecessary. 

The Imperial and larger silver currency would imply the 
initial British outlay of £2,500,000 and twenty-one millions for 
India; but this amount—borrowed on Indian credit, three per 
cent. at 98—would imply, as the annual interest, £634,032 ; the 
sinking fund, 17s. 8}d. per £100, fifty years, £187,347 ; total 
yearly payment, £820,379; instead of wasting five millions per 
annum in exchange, while the sinking fund would pay off the 
loans in fifty years and leave the currency in good order. 

Short currency is responsible for the fall in the value of 
landed estate from 2:00 millions in 1870 to 1500 millions at 
present, and for the like fall in house property, which is equal 
in the gross value. I may add that the Indian silver currency 
as estimated by Sir William Hunter, amounts to £168,000,000, 
which, multiplied by four for ounces, and the product divided 
by five, gives the additional silver required. The requisite 
number of ounces multiplied by thirty-seven pence as the price 
per ounce of Mexican dollars, brings out the sum mentioned 
above. Present fixed payments, if reduced by one-fifth in 
rupees, would afford the same weight in silver; the debtor 
should gain by a rise in the value of silver, as it affected prices 
generally, and the creditor as well, through the greater value 
of the metal.—I am, etc., CHARLES WILSON, 


SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL STIPENDS 
[To the Editor of The National Observer] 

Edinburgh, 22nd December, 1892. 
SirR,—In reply to the note appended to my letter in your 
list issue, p2rhaps you will allow me to give the figures as to 
residences forclergy in the Free Church of Scotland and in the 
Scottish Episcopal Church ; premising that, though in the 
former there are 69 cases where, while no manse is provided, 
a sum for rent is given, this does not affect the figures, as in 
my last letter I credited the amount of these sums under 
the head of supplement. In the Free Church out of 1,100 
charges (900 of them on the Equal Dividend List), 148, or 13 per 
cent., are without manses. I cannot give figures for the Equa: 
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Dividend Congregations alone, but I see from the account of 
the Free Church dealing with supplements, that there is a 
considerable number of Equal Dividend charges in towns 
where no mans is provided. In the case of the Scottish 
Episc»pil Church, there was no provision of parsonage for 
the year ending 30th of June last, for 31 out of the 
165 Congregations on her Equal J)ividend List. So that 
the per centage of cases where no residence was provided was 
19 ‘The number of cases in which no residence is provided is 
thus only six per hundred less in the Scottish Episcopal Church 
than in the Free Church. And in the one instance as in the 
other a censiderable number of these cases occurs in cities 
where, as a rule, stipends are highest. On the other hand, as 
shown in my former letter, the average money stipend among 
our Equal Dividend Congregations ‘s considerably higher in 
the Scottish Episcopal than in the Free Church. What I con- 
tended in my former letter was that it was hurtful to our clergy 
and unfair to our laity to say that the stipends are the poorest 
of any leading denomination in Scotland, and taking money 
stipend alone I showed that this was not the case. I nowshow 
that, taking money stipend and provision for residence to- 
gether, the position of the clergy of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church and that of the large and powerful Free Church are 
practically the same.—I am, etc., JAMES BRUCE. 





REVIEWS 
COW PER 
The Life of Cowper. Vy THOMAS WRIGHT. London: Unwin 


Mr. R. L. Stevenson speaks somewhere of that ‘delighted 
piins which some famous idiot has mistaken for genius’ ; and 
a century before Mr. Stevenson, Cowper deplored the fact that, 
though genius and inclination generally go together, the in- 
clination for a subject without the genius for it is pathetically 
common. But genius is a very imposing word—a word much 
too imposing for the occasion. What may be fairly asked of a 
biographer is that he should gratify with something more than 
‘delighted pains’: that, if he writes the life of a man of letters, 
he should have a really intelligent sympathy with his studies 
and some little knowledge of them. Cowper has had two 
biographers who more than fulfilled these conditions, one of 
them being that scholar and poet ‘ whose days among the dead 
were passed.’ The other cannot perhaps claim much rank asa 
poet, but he was a man of letters every inch of him, and the 
exchange of literary sympathy between him and Cowper gives 
ample evidence of his power to understand and appraise his 
more famous friend. Now, Mr. Wright does not think much of 
Hayley, and permits himself the use of epithets so undesirable 
as ‘flowery,’ ‘inflated,’ and ‘sapient.’ But there is no manner 
of doubt that it needs a man of more than common distinction 
to patronise any one honoured as was Hayley with the confi- 
dence of Cowper's genius and judgment. To read some of Mr. 
Wright's judgments, and gauge some of his shortcomings, is to 
feel at once that to stand before Hayley cap in hand is the 
only attitude for him. 

But if Mr. Wright’s book be not quite worthy of Cowper, we 
must not omit to acknowledge the ‘delighted pains’ he has 
spent on it. For instance, there is that catalogue in the 
Appendix which gives the Cowper books sold shortly after Cow- 
per’s death : with the list of relics and their present possessors, 
and the full information about the letters, it is a very welcome 
feature. Also, the care with which all details of the poet’s ex- 
ternal life are set forth displays that conscientiousness of affection 
you can never prize too highly. The catalogue indeed, as Mr. 
Wright admits, is not consoling. One looks in vain for a copy 
of Joseph Andrews or Gil Blas—of The Turkish Spy or The 
Suspicious Husband. Doubtless they were all among the 
books lost in the Temple, but one would have been glad to 
hear more of the bodily presence of that lighter literature on 
which the letters draw so freely. Of course there is some ; in 
spite of the ‘folio Calvin of 1583,’ which heads the list. There 
are Dryden’s and Swift's A/rscellanies,a Hudibras,a small 
Don Quixote; but most significant perhaps is the number of 
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Virgils. There are little more than a dozen classics 
and four of them are ‘ Mantovanos.’ 

But to wonder long at Cowper's slender library suggests 
the unpleasant question of his finances. We are not sur- 
prised that Mrs. Unwin’s daughter resented his want of 
independence and Harold Skimpole attitude with regard to 
money matters. Nor, we fancy, was the poet unaware of 
there being good reason for her coolness, or her want of 
humour would hardly have provoked him as it did. With 
this and other feelings of Cowper Mr. Wright deals faithfully, 
in spite of his affection—particularly the infatuation about 
Mr. Teedon, the self-righteous schoolmaster, to whom Cowper 
and Mrs. Unwin referred as an oracle. Mr. Wright attaches 
great importance to the influence of this person, and pro- 
duces more than enough evidence as to its reality. But, 
honestly, we are not greatly interested in this influence, nor 
can it affect the Cowper whom we wish to live ; and the same 
may be said of his ill-chosen protégé. 

Mr. Wright tells us again and again that Cowper’s mind 
was never the same a'‘ter the terrible dream of 1773, and is 
careful to note in his preface that we have a right to regard it 
as a specific instance of a morbid habit of mind. Yet most of 
Cowper’s most delightful letters and all his famous contributions 
to literature were written after this date. The influence of 
Teedon surely points toa return of his malady in a more aggra- 
vated form, but its interest is purely scientific, and we can easily 
have too much of it—as Cowper had. Much more interesting 
is the question of Newton’s influence. In spite of Mr. Wright 
and Canon Overton, we are not convinced that the poet and 
his genius did not suffer from it. Mr. Wright, indeed, says 
that he had too much of one man, but not necessarily of 
Newton. The fact remains that his best letters are 
seldom to Newton, and that he once, at least, resented 
Newton’s claim to a sort of monopoly of friendship. There is, 
too, the half-frightened apology in which he calls him an 
‘apostle’; and the bold language to Unwin about ‘ perhaps 
pleasing him (Newton) less than I have done already,’ shows 
that these differences were occasionally something more than 
storm; in tea-cups. They imply, surely, a difference of tem- 
perament. Lady Hesketh at least thought ‘ Newton’s society 
was injurious to such a wounded yet lively imagination as our 
cousin’s.’ And, however harmless Newton’s form of belief 
may have been to himself, we cannot forget Cowper’s hereditary 
malady, nor how that malady may have been stimulated by 
the folio of 1583, with Newton’s commentary. 

Mr. Wright might have curtailed with advantage some parts 
of his book, and found space for a little more illustration of 
Cowper as critic. He had his limitations, of course, but it 
would be hard to find a judgment more catholic or more 
robust. Whatever we may think of his own translations, 
what he says about Homer and his translators is said with 
so much insight that we are tempted to quote cafar imperii 
nisi imperasset. He felt Milton’s power as neither Addison 
nor any one else had felt it before; he was just to Johnson’s 
strength, but did not spare his weaknesses; he could realise 
what gave Pope his sovereign station, and yet be acutely con- 
scious of the wide territory he had no sort of claim to rule. 
Such impartial judging is rare enough in literature to make 
us desire all there is of it in the many unpublished letters 
which, Mr. Wright tells us, still exist. 

One thing we do not like about this book is the headings of 
the paragraphs. To Cowper ‘any public exhibition of himself 
was mortal poison,’ and to those who love his memory this sort 
of thing in large type, ‘ On the brink of eternity,’ ‘ He had not 
prayed for ten years, ‘ Damned below Judas,’ is an outrage. We 
must know of these things, but not thus. And this brings us 
to another grievance against Mr. Wright : who calls The Song 
of Mercy and Judgment, never before published, ‘one of the 
most striking things Cowper ever wrote. Mr. Wright knows 
the best things in Zhe Zask, and appreciates them well; he 
heartily praises Cowper’s lines on his mother’s picture; and yet 
he permits himself to say this of a poem which at the most 
contains two good lines! It is significant that, when he 
comes to speak of Zhe Castaway—that most wonderful 
effort of the wild genius of despairing piety—he finds it 
enough to say that ‘it is a poem very touching to all 
who know Cowper's history’: a type of Matthew Arnold’s 
jugement saugrenu, And ‘causidice mi—my counsel (/talian)’ 
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and ‘As far as concerned this “angulo terrarum”’—are 
not these just a little startling? Mr. Wright is severe on 
Cowper’s Latin, but himself had been the better of a very little 
of it. Also Cowper's Alcaic stanzas, though indifferent enough, 
as Professor Hales says, are not likely to have been past 
scanning: as the first line on page 219 undoubtedly is. The 
English, too, is occasionally as odd as the Latin. ‘The promise 
of long previously’ (page 230) is not elegant, and ‘dissolution’ 
for dissoluteness (page 22) is an undeniable addition to the 
language. 

These lapses in a life of Cowper are rather distressing, and 
our deprecation of them might well have been chronicled by 
Hayley among the triumphs of temper. But we do not wish to 
part ungratefully or ungraciously from Mr. Wright. We have 
read his book from end to end with great interest and plea- 
sure. His affection has been curious in the best sense, if it has 
not been over-sensitive; and Cowper is a man of whom we 
can never know too much. 


THE LAND OF OPHIR 


The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland. Yy J. THEODORE BENT. 
London : Longmans. 


Is Mashonaland the land of Ophir? The question is not 
likely to get answered ; but since the beginning of time it has 
been a favourite haunt of the traveller and treasure-hunter. 
Thence the ancients brought back fabulous nuggets ; there the 
Portuguese concocted stories as wild as the Arabian Nights, 
transforming a dusky monarch of the Kaffirs into the great Em- 
peror Monomatapa, whose golden splendour and gilded palaces 
were the envy of the world, and whose domain was a veritable 
Tom Tiddlers ground. Centuries afterwards there grew up 
legends of King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, and many 
an ineffectual ¢ve/ was arranged by Boers hungry for gold. 
Not even the visit of a patient and truth-loving Teuton could 
purge the atmosphere of romance, and Karl Mauch, who made 
his journey twenty years since, could not resist the most reckless 
speculation. Though he furnished an accurate description of 
the Zimbabwe ruins, which were the end of Mr. Bent’s pil- 
grimage, he saw in the fortress a copy of King Solomon’s 
temple on Mount Moriah, and compared another ruin to the 
Palace at Jerusalem inhabited by the Queen of Sheba. Surely 
the air of East Africa turns the most prosaic head. So at least 
we should have insisted until Lord Randolph brought home 
nothing better than a lion-skin. And now the famous ruins 
have been examined by an explorer trained in the stern school 
of science; and if Mr. Bent’s story is not so lurid as the fables 
of the Portuguese, it is trustworthy, consistent, and supported 
by the irrefragable testimony of photographs and works of 
art. 

For the antiquarian it is.something more. There is a 
strange entrancement in the rites and handicrafts of a primi- 
tive people, and unless you be contemptuous of archeology 
you cannot read without excitement of an ancient worship, 
revealed in Mashonaland and paralleled in Lucian and Hero- 
dotus. Mr. Bent is as yet on the threshold of his discoveries, 
and, being a man of science, he neither dogmatises too hastily 
nor too rashly speculates. The ruins at Matindela and Zimbabwe 
are curious enough to encourage guesswork, but Mr. Bent leaves 
you—very properly—in a condition of doubt and wonderment. 
Deserted by the Kaffirs, who have no taste nor aptitude for 
building in stone, they stand alone in one of the waste-places of 
the earth, the monuments of a dead and forgotten civilisation. 
They are constructed in regular courses and with considerable 
skill. The stones are laid chevron-wise or after the familiar 
pattern of the herring-bone. Now and again are found strange 
devices, set into the wall or still stranger apertures for which 
no use is yet imagined. Within the enclosure rise round towers, 
built even more accurately and with a more obvious symmetry, 
and these no doubt served some end of worship. That they are 
intentionally phallic in shape is also certain,and Mr. Bent quotes 
an interesting parallel from Lucian’s De Syrid Ded, where you 
read of atemple at Hierapolis in Mesopotamia, in whose pro- 
pylaea ‘there stood two very large phalli about thirty cubits 
high.” The sculptured figures found within the enclosure are 
of steatitic schist or soapstone. The most are vultures, de- 
signed in accord with the strictest convention: so that the 
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clumsiness of their modelling implies no lack of skill in the 
workman. Realism was never the ambition of these unknown 
artists, and the dentelle pattern round the wing, the orthodox 
necklace and the rosette-eye prove conclusively that the style 
was dictated by a priestly restraint. The numerous phalli on 
he other hand, which were also unearthed in the ruins, are 
uriously realistic, and their presence resolves the mystery 
f this ancient rite. The vulture symbolised the worship of 
he Assyrian Astarte or Venus, and it is clear that the builders 
gf the temple worshipped those twin deities which repre- 
gented the procreative powers. ‘lo have brought to light 
these relics of an ancient religion, to have proved that 
in pre-historic Mashonaland there existed a complex civilisa- 
tion and a lore as intelligent and philosophic as among the 
cultured peoples of the East is an achievement better worth 
than all the gilded fables of the Portuguese. But Mr. Bent 
has done more. In the fortress of Zimbabwe he uncovered a 
smelting-furnace and all the apparatus for the extraction of 
gold from quartz , and by an ingenious argument he makes it 
more than probable that the artificers of ancient Zimbabwe 
supplied the ever greedy market of the Phoenicians, those 
bagmen of antiquity. Here, may be,the Arabians found their 
treasure ; here perhaps, where to-day the Kaffir sets up his 
Kraal and the Chartered Company conducts its enterprise, 
Tiglath Pileser and the Queen of Sheba gathered their wealth. 
But there is no relic without its interest, and even the common 
potsherds prove that, if Mashonaland was indeed the happy 
hunting-ground of the Phoenician, the Phoenician also left his 
influence behind. Among Mr. Bent’s finds are scraps and 
shreds of pottery ornamented with these same processions of 
animals which are found on the Francois Vase and many 
another example of early art. The-e is not a page in the 
archaological part of the book that is not worth the closest 
attention. We confess that Mr. Bent is not so entertaining 
when he writes of the modern savage. For, unless you have 
the talent of impressionism, you can scarce make the Kaffir 
amusing ; and Mr. Bent is rathera statistician than an artist 
in words. Besides, the interest of Mashonaland is past and 
future and for the sake of the ancient romance as well as for 
the prospective wealth of England it is pleasant to think of it 
as the Land of Ophir. 


IN PROSE AND VERSE 


Poems. By ALICE MEYNELL. 
The Rhythm of Life, and Other Essays. Vy ALICE MEYNELL. 
London: Mathews. 


It is now many years since Alice Thompson gave to litera- 
ture, under the general title of Pre/ud?s, a collection of poeins 
which made considerable impression upon a world critical of 
new things. The ambitions which seem to lurk under that 
word ‘Preludes’ brought, however, no further fulfilment ; and 
Alice Meynell has (to use her own fine expression) since fully 
expressed the metrical absence of her Muse in the ‘one only 
way—silence.’ From the date of that publication, in fact, the 
verses she has written have been, in quantity, quite imma- 
terial; and in judging her capacities for poetry, one has 
therefore to recollect that this is the voice of a girlhood—a 
young voice, which she has wisely refrained from tinkering 
into maturity. These poems, then, lacking as they do, a 
certain fulness of form, find their true distinction in an 
utter sincerity of motive, and an individual refinement of 
thought. ‘To say that a literary creation is sad in its 
tendency and in its main sentiment, is perhaps a com- 
monplace, and assuredly the common critic will be the 
first to chance the utterance. For the fact is, Mrs. Meynell, 
in the province of poetry, is among the chief adherents 
of a certtin literary creed which may briefly be described as 
the creed of low vitality. A creed which preaches pause and 
restraint, and the speech that lies just a little on the hither side 
ofemotion. She denies to herself abundance and exuberance 
of language; and being denied, as the reader conjectures, an 
abundance and exuberance (not persistence or strength) in the 
vital emotion, her poems have unique and individual un- 
happiness of thought, a suppressed passion of tears. ‘And I 
shall die a poet unaware’: ‘His weary tears that touch him 
with the rain’: ‘I fain would put my hands about thy face, 
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And draw thee to me like a mournful child’ :‘ O pause between 
the sobs cf cares :’—they are casual but illustrative lines. Is 
she then a genuine poet? She is a poet with so genuine a poetic 
inspiration that when she wrote her poems her individuality 
showed itself very fully through the lack of a complete sense of 
form which she could not have at the time of her writing. She 
perhaps has expressed the poetry of poetry rather than poetry 
itself. 

sut if Mrs. Meynell never discovered that latest and happiest 
gift of poetry, the rounded and finished expression of metrical 
form for thoughts that are worthy and high, a more recent 
adventure has proved her capacity for form in prose which 
in its best achievements could not easily be overpraised. To 
readers of these columns her success—a success which dates 
back barely four years—is a matter of general knowledge ; to 
the outsider it will come, one imagines, with something of a 
surprise. For in her general criticism of life not only does she 
discover a distinct and singularly separate power of observation, 
but, at her best, she proves also an absolutely adequate power of 
expression. In these moments thought and word are at a level 
of high excellence ; her style is then as elastic as steel, withal 
self-zoverned and void of all violence. The newness of her 
thought—as in the essay on ‘Composure,’ relating the long 
syllables of Latinity with a certain remoteness from the heart 
of the emotion which they would express—sometimes demands 
what might be regarded as an exaggerated attention, a require- 
ment which cannot fail to harry and perplex the careless reader ; 
yet the attention is one about which this writer is apparently 
careless. She does not seek to persuade by persistence, by 
explanatory notes, by studious and anxious lucidity ; she satis- 
fies her own exigence, and, for the rest, she leaves her intepreter 
alone. If she is obscure—and sometimes she is obscure—she is 
for herself utterly unaware of the unpleasant fact ; her serenity 
is ever undisturbed. 

Her habit of mind is particularly serious; her thoughts 
naturally travel among the mysterious and the essential 
matters of life. The decivilisation of races yet in their morn- 
ing of history: the rhythmic tides of the mind— ‘their 
joy is flying away from them on its way home’: the 
lesson of the lean landscape teaching to literature ‘the little 
less to which we desire to recall a rhetorical world’: the 
tragedy of the narrow house, ‘the small human nature com- 
pelled to a large human destiny’; these are some of the 
rather sorrowful meditations, which sometimes you are led to 
think she has considered too curiously. For, in that extreme 
habit of meditation, it is certain that she at times suppresses 
her own meaning in a passion for the rejection of the super- 
fluous. Her description of death for example—‘ submissive in 
the indocile, modest in the fatuous, several in the vulgar, secret 
in the familiar’—expresses her meaning all too darkly; and 
there are other similar blots to note. A certain seclusion and 
secrecy in her thought at these times gives to her words as it 
were a private and personal meaning which baffles and 
perplexes ; in these moments she refuses to accept the 
generous gifts of her language—she gives to it a part of 
herself. It is a fault of style, undoubtedly ; but so personal, so 
necessary a fault, that we know it to be past correction. For 
the rest, the appreciation of Mrs. Meynell’s ‘wit,’ and ‘epigram’? 
and ‘cleverness ” may be left for the daily reader to discover. 
Here, at any rate, have been marked the chief qualities of a 
prose to which it were fatuous to deny that rarest quality of all 
—<listinction. 


ITEFRUM DECANUS 


Dean Swift and His Writings. By GERALD P, MORIARTY, 
London: Seeley. 


Few subjects of equal interest and attractiveness have proved 
so great a stumbling-block even to competent critics as the life 
and works of Jonathan Swift. Some have been carried so far 
by hatred of his character and politics as to deny all merit to 
his writings, while others have sought to transfer to his public 
and private career a portion of that admiration which those 
writings are so well fitted to inspire. To the one school the 
sceptical but scheming ecclesiastic, the unscrupulous though 
unsuccessful intriguer, the heartless trifler with female affec- 
tions, has seemed to be no more than the scribbler of doggerel 
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abominable and obscene ; to the other the sagacious pam- 
phleteer of the Conduct of the Allies and the inimitable satirist 
of Gullivers Travels presents himself as the conscientious 
divine, the disinterested patriot, and the high-minded, if severe, 
reformer of morals. The discrepancy is due to the silly tendency 
of the human mind to confound the artist with his art, and to be 
blind to such palpable and obvious facts as that, for example, 


Benvenuto Cellini, the exquisite artificer, was the most finished of 


blackguards, or that Shelley, the consummate cad, was one of the 
greatest of poets. Mr. Moriarty is to be heartily congratulated 
upon having escaped this danger, and upon having produced an 
extremely sound and satisfactory little book. He states his 
facts with candour and accuracy, choosing rather that his readers 
should draw their own inferences than be fatigued by his ; but 
he is no wobbler, and where a bold touch is required his hand is 
decided and firm. His style is pointed without being affected 
or overstrained, and is marred by no solecisms save a single 
‘different to’ and one split infinitive. There are, above all, a 
freshness and a freedom from irrelevant disquisition which 
are not too common in books of this sort. Here are no 
allusiveness, no airy references to the superficial-obscure, no 
trace, in a word, of daily journalism. 

(Mr. Moriarty’s view of Swift's character seems to us essen- 
tially sane and well founded. Under his treatment the Dean’s 
life ceases to be a jumble of incoherent and incongruous epi- 
sodes. It becomes a consistent whole, in which every part 
is significant and intelligible. And if it be objected that Mr. 
Moriarty sums up unfavourably against his hero, we can but 
€xpress our inability to see that the admitted facts leave 
room for any other inference than this: that Swift’s trials and 
disappointments produced ‘resentment not resignation; vin- 
dictiveness not forbearance ; misanthropy not fellow feeling.’ 
Of Swift at the zenith of his power, dictating the policy of a 
party and directing the affairs of a nation, and of Swift eating 
out his soul in his Irish exile, Mr. Moriarty, without the aid of 
any illegitimate art and with a rigid abstention from ‘word 
painting,’ presents a picture at once lifelike, effective and 
convincing. His criticism on Swift’s writings is extremely 
judicious as far as it goes (we note, by-the-by, that he takes 
the true view of the Polite Conversation, as set forth in these 
columns a few months since), but it might with advantage 
have gone further. He does well, indeed, to give copious 
extracts, judging rightly that critical dissertations, unsupported 
by excerpts, are always delusive to the reader who knows 
nothing of the author criticised ; and this book will, we trust, 
have many purchasers and readers besides such as know their 
Swift—else its case would be a hard one. But for the behoof 
of the feeble minority who are already acquainted in some 
sort with the subject, we would that there had been added a 
chapter containing a review of the whole body of Swift’s 
works, prose and verse, and treating at some length of his style, 
and of his position as a writer of English prose : topics as yet 
by no means exhausted. Only two words more, one of carp- 
ing, the other of praise. In the first place, what can Mr. 
Moriarty mean by saying that Swift, like most of his contem- 
poraries, was too ignorant of Roman Catholicism to form a 
rational idea of it? The statement seems to us merely ridicu- 
lous. Inthe second place, the reproductions of portraits (in 
particular those of Stella and Vanessa) are a highly interest- 
ing and attractive feature in a highly interesting and attractive 
book, 


NEW NOVELS 


‘ Deeply and justly incensed,’ our beloved and only Ouida 
has called Zhe Times and all men to witness, that a story of 
hers which ‘is not a novel,’ had been ‘obtained by unfair, 
secretive, and perfidicus means,’ ‘in violation of’ her ‘interests, 
intentions, and prohibition.’ The persons guilty of these ini- 
quities were partly Mr. Heinemann and partly the late Mr, 
Wolcot Balestier, who seems to have been quite a little tin 
Gladstone on wheels in his faculty of preventing everybody 
who mentions him in speech or in writing from doing so with 
any kind of moderation. The latter, being still alive, per- 


suaded Ouida to sell both European and American rights in 
a one-volume story to Lovell & Co., an American firm of 
publishers, whose ‘clerk or agent’ Mr. Balestier then pur- 
ported to be. Lovell & Co, appear to have parted with the 
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lights they so acquired (and considering human nature, and 
the value of stories by Ouida, it must be presumed that they 
did so at a price), toa firm of Heinemann and Balestier, the 
senior partner of which, having happily survived his col- 
league, now goes and publishes the said story not in one 
volume but in three, by the name of Zaddeo's Tower. Worse 
than that, the said firm was ‘openly set up in opposition 
to, and with intent to injure, my [Ouida’s} old friends the 
Tauchnitz.’ Therefore she expresses herself as above, and 
also dec'ares that ‘n> publishing house of any artistic per 
ception, or regard for its own respectablity, would ever publish 
a work thus,’ and that in the transaction whereby the book 
passed out of her hands she was completely over-reached by ‘a 
singularly sharp Yankee.’ It is impossible to estimate the 
sharpness of the‘ deceised person’ without knowing what he 
paid for all the European and American rights, and in any case 
there does not appear to have been any conclusive reason, 
why the author should not have stipulated for a ones 
volume edition only, if she had thought fit. However, she 
did not, and it is really extraordinary what a difference the 
expansion makes. We cannot doubt that in one volume the 
tale of Zuddeo's Tower and its inhabitants, the beauteous 
Beldia, the infatuated bookworm and bibliophile, Ser Checchi 
the unscrupulous scapegrace, Cirillo, the gallant lover, Odisio, 
and the insidious miscreant Vestuccio, would have been a 
dream of pathetic loveliness and lovely pathos, In three, it 
is excessively tedious, and it has no merit!save that it is short. 
And ‘ Ouida’ does well to be angry with it. 

In A Splendid Cousin (London: Unwin) Mrs, Andrew 
Dean has writtena very clever book. Some of the obser- 
vation, it is true, is shallow ; some of the character is cari- 
cature. Nevertheless, the thing has a sweep and a swing 
about it which is a little irresistible. The writer has ‘been 
deeply influenced by Mr. Rudyard Kipling : nor is the influence 
altogether unhappy, for in many passages of genuine wit she 
has given her master’s manner a personal vitality wh'ch is 
often very inspiriting. The story, for its plot, is concerned 
with nothing more than the history of a selfish girl of pseudo- 
artistic tendencies, with a soul and an ideal and everything 
that is unhappy and un-sexual. She never quite impresses one 
as a reality ; she is rather a being of fictitious fiction -which 
is a kind of cube-root of life, where pure fiction is the square 
rout—than of fiction at first-hand. Some such conclusion is 
necessary, because the tragedy of her suicide is perplexingly 
shocking, and is almost unaccountable besides, It drags the 
character from its rather pleasant dimness and remoteness into 
a sudden high-light of melodrama which is almost painful in 
its distortion of the perspective. Moreover, Mrs. Dean is a 
writer worth the warning. In spite of a certain insistency, a 
determination to thrust her point upon you at all costs—which 
accounts for that exag.eration and that caricature we wot of— 
she has a dash and a humour which may effect something 
not inconsiderable in an unambitious line of fiction. Let her 
avoid melodrama; let her abide by her admirable resolution 
to be brief, to abstain from tiresome analysis, to spin romance 
out of the little incidents, to preach herself daily sermons of 
reticence ; and success, whatever its magnitude, should be 
possible. But her faults are obvious; and if they grow, she 
may prove towards romantic little incidents all that the 
gorgeous Ouida has proved towards Persian upholstery and 
silver-backed hair-brushes. 

It is curious that in England the boast of independence in 
art or letters should always be grounded upon a foreign basis. 
The Independent Theatre draws upon Norsk and Danish 
dramatists: Mr. Fisher Unwin’s series of ‘ Independent Novels’ 
appears to be following a similar track. The second volume is 
A Phantom from the East, as Mr. J. E. Gordon has chosen to 
render the name of Pierre Loti’s last book, Fantéme ad Orient. 
The series, like the Theatre, evidently aims at being independent 
of literature. Loti’s popularity, it is true, comes in some 
measure from what M. Lemaitre rather happily described as 
the ‘exotism’ of his subjects: but his charm and indeed his 
solitary virtue as a writer is inwoven with his style: its haunt- 
ing phraseology and the melancholy music of its rhythms. Mr. 
Gordon presents Loti as a sort of Samson shorn of his locks. 
It is no longer Don Juan posing between the twilights of senti- 
ment, but the sailor who has a wife in every seaport bragging 
of his conquests. Loti’s art is to deprive certain discreditable 
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events in his imaginary history of half their grossness. And 
simply because Mr. Gordon is honest, painstaking and a some- 
thing clumsy of speech, the narrative as he relates it is but an 
examination into the psychology of an honest, industrious man 
who has a blunt perception of his own sentiments. In this 
book Loti returns to Stamboul, where, as he has already told, 
Aziyadé had loved him seven years before: and Mr. Gordon’s 
readers will find difficulty in interesting themselves in the 
history of the death of a woman whom they did not know. 
(Those who had sufficient French to read Aziyadé will prefer 
Fantime d’ Orient in the original to Mr. Gordon’s translation). 
And here, as in Mr. O’Connor’s book, Loti stands revealed as 
a man who writes beautifully what no man is quite justified in 
writing at all. 

The Knight of the White Feather (London: Heinemann), by 
‘Tasma,’ is a story in two short volumes, very clever and 
original but leaving rather a bad taste in the mouth. The 
short of it is that a man who is a Positivist is likely to bea 
coward ; that a woman who imagines herself to be a Positivist 
will not love such a man when his cowardice is revealed to 
her ; and that a man of cowardly nature may be forced by 
gibes to do a deed of reckless daring, probably with disastrous 
results. John Fullerton is the Knight of the White Feather, 
and he marries Linda, after an intellectual flirtation, cutting 
out his cousin Jack—a brutal athlete, who knew and loved her 
first—rather treacherously. Linda never could make up her 
mind which she preferred: the fact being that she was 
never much in love with either, or with any one else except a 
prig called Greville who combined the advantages of both, but 
did not turn up until too late. Her Positivism and her other 
qualities make Linda, as John’s cowardice makes him, rather 
repulsive. As they live civilised lives, he is able for a long 
time .more or less to dissemble the fact that he is afraid of 
horses, and all other forms of physical risk to human beings ; 
but he is stup'd enovgh to preach cowardice as part of 
his Comtism, and he does his best to deserve speedy 
extinction. His wife puts up with him until she discovers her 
own love for Greville, but then she taunts him with such 
cruelty that he heroically saves their son from a raging torrent 
and is drowned before her eyes. She goes mad, and stays 
mad for ten years. It would probably have been better for her 
if she had begun by being mad, and become a Positivist by 
way of convalescence. Some of the preaching, both by author 
and characters, might be omitted with advantage. 

M. Francois Coppée is a writer whose merits may be easily 
overrated, whose defects are not easily detected. Nor is any- 
one at all eager to insist upon the weaknesses which spring 
from a meriterious habit of mind. In verse as in prose his 
method is to expose a violent contrast between circumstance 
and character. Fortunately for him his style, pretty and even 
delicate at times, forbids the melodramatic situations he has 
conceived: consequently all his work lacks the illusion of 
truthfulness and is of a thin dramatic quality. He is not so 
much a dramatist as a retailer of charming selections from the 
short and simple annals of the poor: rather a causeur than a 
maker of fiction. Mr. Brander Matthews, who contributes an 
introduction to Zen Zales (London: Osgood) selected and 
translated from M. Coppée by Mr. Walter Learned, seems to be 
quite aware of this: but he is at no pains to say 
directly and forcibly. It is not criticism to compare 
M. Coppée to Béraud (‘that mo:t Parisian of artists’ 
just as M. de Maupassant suggests ‘the bold freedom of Twain’: 
to describe the one as an eicher, the other as a water-colourist, 
and M. Daudet as an artist in pastels. The parallels are not 
correct, nor are such analogies appropriate, even when they 
happen to hit the mark. Again, to say that ‘The Captain’s 
Vices’ suggests at once Silas Marner and Mr. Dobson’s Polvy- 
pheme is (precisely) the argument from the rivers in Mon- 
mouth and in Macedon. If Mr. Matthews wanted to talk 
about morals, he might have omitted his comparison between 
Coppée’s ‘pure moral atmosphere’ and the ‘tonic morality 
which inheres in Molitre’ and Rabelais. The selection is a 
vast deal better than the preface, and the translation is exceed- 
ingly neat. Once or twice the idiom is French rather than 
English. But there are no Americanisms. 

laa’s Mistake: or Realities and Trivialities (London: Di gby), 
by V. G. F., is one of the old-fashioned kind of books for 
children, being all about little boys and girls, and blind 
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governesses and benevolent papas and mammas. It is terribly 
long, but here and there a child might find time to read and 
criticise it. Cynthia (London: Chapman), by Dr. Charles 
Blatherwick, has a certain novelty of motive that, handled 
aright, might have produced a notable tale. The author has 
written with evident care, yet he has but partly realised the 
effects he sought, and his work is consequently disappointing, 
though none the less superior to the bulk of its kind. Some- 
thing of the same ineffectual cleverness marks the illustrations 
of the volume. 


CAIRO 


Cairo: Sketches of its History, Monuments. and Social Life. 
sy STANLEY LANE-POOLE. London : Virtue. 


People who have not seen Cairo cannot understand people 
who have, and to whom no expression of opinion is, or can be, 
too strong. Abuse or praise, sentiment or criticism, harmony 
or discord, everything must be in superlatives. In truth there 
is much excuse to be made for both. Cairo is like any other 
Oriental city of the same size; that is to say, it abounds in 
sights, sounds, and smells which are best left undescribed. 
The visitor endued with the ideas and education of a 
Sanitary engineer finds things so much out of joint as to 
be almost unendurable. But the more experienced traveller 
who has acquainted himself with such places as (say) Lisbon 
and Naples, judges very differently ; and Mr. Lane-Poole, in 
his just praises of the efforts made since the English occupa- 
tion to cleanse and improve the streets, cannot quite conceal a 
mental reservation as to that loss of the picturesque the work 
has entailed. No doubt, when the Moosky was roofed with 
boards, all tapestried with cobwebs, and paraded by unending 
processions of cats, it looked much prettier than it does now 
with its marble side-paths and macadamised roadway. 

In the present volume, beautifully illustrated, in many cases 
fecm drawings by Mr. Seymour—Mr. Poole has gathered a 
considerable number of articles contributed to various perio- 


dicals. It appears most opportunely, for this is the season 
for Egypt. Probably no single work contains, as this, all 


kinds of information as to what Cairo has been and what 
it is. We could have wished for a better plan than it gives 
of mediaeval Cairo: for in few modern cities on ancient 
sites has the original geography been more completely altered. 
Mr. Lane-Poole supplies the deficiencies of his map in a 
very clear first chapter, which deals with the old topography, 
and traces the gradual growth. Nevertheless, many visitors 
will go and come away without knowing that the Moosky, is 
only a suburb of the old town which begins at the Kantara. 
This bridge is so closely lined with houses, and the street 
beyond it leads on so straight, that few suspect they have 
here crossed the Khaleeg, and entered J/asr al Kahira, the 
City of Victory. There is, however, no doubt as to the dis- 
tinctness of Mr. Lane-Poole’s views, consequently, none, as 
to his notes about the position of the palace of the Khalifs, 
and the meaning of the name of the street Beyn al 
Kasreyn. Modern Cairo is chiefly built on the estate called 
the Esbekiya, from an owner in the fifteenth century, and 
much of the ground now covered with the stately mansions of 
Ministers and foreign agents was not long ago a marsh 
and at high Nile a lake. But twenty years, and especially the 
last ten, have wrought such changes in Cairo that those 
familiar with it in the Seventies can hardly find their way 
about it in the Nineties. ‘Some time ago,’ says Mr. Lane- 
Poole, ‘if you bought anything in a part of the Saliba, opposite 
an ancient sarcophagus near the Kalat al Kebsh, were it only 
a handful of dates, it instantly turned into gold : for this was a 
meeting place of the pious Ginn in the holy ten days. But 
now the Ginn have ceased to meet in the Saliba and the sarco- 
phagus isin the British Museum where no such miracle has 
been known to happen.’ 

Most English readers will turn to the last chapter. It is 
headed ‘England’s Work in Egypt’ Mr. Lane- Poole 
thinks that what we are doing can only be characterised 
as ‘superb.’ He says we have but to look on the Egypt of 
82 and the Egypt of ’92 to realise the change which has 
come over the state of the country. We cannot go at full 
length into his comparison, but here be items. In ’82 revenue 
did not meet expenditure; £100 stock stood at 40; official 
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sinecures had multiplied in two years from 14,000 to 17,000 ; 
in spite of 18,000 troops and police there was no public 
security ; slaves. were openly sold in Cairo; irrigation was 
wholly neglected, yet 200,000 men were called out for a hundred 
days’ corvée. This was Egypt under Arabi, the patriot 
admired of Mr. Blunt and the late Sir William Gregory. In 
’92 stock is at par; last year there was a surplus of a 
million and revenue is increasing ; the corvée is said to be 
abolished ; irrigation is scientifically superintended and honestly 
distributed, and Egypt can no longer suffer from a low Nile ; 
superfluous officials have been dismissed ; prisons are under 
an English director; the army is absolutely popular; the 
manumission of slaves has gone on so rapidly that few house- 
holds now confess to any slaves at all; no slaves are sold. And 
all this has been done since England (in despite of France) has 
had a comparatively free hand. 


THE LADY GARDENER 


The Gentlewoman’s Book of Gardening. By Epitu L, 
CHAMBERLAIN and FANNY DouGLaAs. London: Henry. 


Mrs. Chamberlain and her collaborator have produced a 
treatise which, albeit pleasant, is neither very useful nor un- 
commonly profound. After all, the lady who wants to garden 
in earnest can scarce do better than take her instructions from 
Thomas Mawe or, for the matter of that, from any authority who 
deals with gardening without reference to sex ; for then, if she 
learn vastly less about the romance of flowers, she will get to 
know very much more of where to plant and sow, of how to 
layer and prune and propagate, and of those duties the varying 
Year imposes on her lackeys. But in point of fact the aver- 
age gentlewoman does not thirst for such businesslike stuff. 
Enough if she have just as many ‘tips’ as will enable 
her to realise the kind of orchid-house (or border, or rockery 
she wants: the gardener being left to work out the details. 
Unfortunately many women (frankly encouraged by our 
authors) are unjust to that Son of Adam: they fail to see how 
much is to gain by humouring him, Ifa good man, he is sure to 
have a hobby ;—to be mad about chrysanthemums (as it were 
while his lady’s heart is set on daffodils. In such a case,a 
clever woman will give him his head a little : well knowing that 
he will have all the more ardour, zeal, and enthusiasm therefor. 
Contrariwise, when his fair tyrant insists that he is to ignore his 
predilections and there and then to execute her desires he 
becomes a soured, mechanical drudge. The point is really 
important : in that for the most of women the art of gardening 
is the art of managing the gardener. Next to it (and very closely 
allied) is the knack of plying the scissors. Whosoever has a 
garden, and therewith a wife or daughter, will be grateful to Mrs. 
Chamberlain for impressing on her sex at large the necessity of 
carefulness in cutting flowers ; for really these women have a 
way of hacking and hewing and spoiling—all to trim a table! 
that makes you wish they would grow for themselves. And 
this will reconcile the critical male to the verse with which 
these pages teem: though Milton’s Eden, the Orchard of the 
Hesperides, Nausicaa’s Garden, and the like, have little to do 
with a country house in the nineteenth century; nor will 
choice passages from Waller, Herrick Mrs. Browning, Burns, 
Hood, and Heine avail to grow you roses all the year round. 

In truth, it were absurd to take the book too seriously. 
The lady gardener’s chief happiness consists in the belief that 
her flowers bloom for her and through her care ; and our authors 
do their best, of course unconsciously, to foster that delusion, 
Yet their work has useful features. The writing, except 
in the orchid chapter, which is very well done, is rather 
thin in regard to the chief duties of horticulture ; but some 
lighter topics are handled judiciously enough. Without trench- 
ing on the serious work of the hothouse and the flower-bed, the 
country-house mistress has many opportunities for exercising 
udgment and taste. For example, she may devote herself to 
wild gardening. We do not mean that she may spend her time 
n transplanting field flowers into cultivated soil; but there are 
bare patches in the shrubbery, and among the trees in certain 
corners of the park, that clever treatment might make pleasant 
and fragrant ; and in work so purely decorative a woman’s taste 
is often the best. Few men would be at the pains of growing 
violet and primrose, crocus and datf dil and Solomon Seal, or 
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wood anemones and wild yellow tulips and poppies, or lilies of 
the valley and bramble and honeysuckle ; yet may they be so 
pleasantly disposed as to rejoice both eye and heart. The her- 
baceous border, the old love for which seems fast coming to be 
a new fashion, offers plenty of scope for the display of woman- 
liness ; and to arrange and care for a family of everlasting sun- 
flowers and Japanese anemones, of pinks and carnations and 
hepaticas, of veronica and marguerite and columbine, is an 
elegant and pleasing occupation. Indeed, the culture of scent 
and colour and form is a thousandfold more laudable than the 
pursuit of novelty ; for that is tolerable in two cases only— 
that of the dealer, and (for there are fads we must respect) 
that of the rider of hobbies. Again, there is the still-room : 
an apartment gone well-nigh out of use, it might be re- 
furnished with advantage; for the practice of distillation 
(especially now : when it can be done in thin glass flasks over 
a Bunsen burner) is the daintiest amusement possible, and 
there needs no long apprenticeship to achieve such pure and 
simple scents—rose-water and elder, acacia and bean—as our 
authors name and praise. 

This being a modern work, as matter of course there is a 
chapter on gardening as a profession for distressed gentle- 
women ; though to judge from the number of their advertise- 
ments were to conclude that many ladies (especially in Ireland) 
have anticipated its counsels. But there are two novel sugges- 
tions. Oneis that working lady-gardeners might be retained 
to tend the drawing-room ferns and, generally speaking, look 
to all the plants indoors ; the other, that they might be put in 
charge of sepulchral gardens and the flowers grown on graves. 
As to the last, it is just to remark that, so long as the sentiment 
prevails, there appears no earthly reason why it should not be 
regulated. The poor are stricken with a sort of passion for 
decorating the place of their dead with jampots filled with wilting 
flowers. This our authors do not seem to have noted; but 
now that it is pointed out to them, perhaps they will initiate a 
movement to train and charter an association of lady mission- 
aries: who will teach these mourners that a bunch of daisies 
growing wild is far fairer than the very biggest jampot—be it 
never so crammed with perishing garden stuff—the hand of the 
potter hath devised. 


FLOTSAM AND JETSAM 


Rescued Essays of Thomas Carlyle. Edited by PERCY NrEW- 
BERRY. London: Leadenhall Press. 


If in the next world the ghost of *‘ Percy Newberry’ should 
come upon the shade of Thomas Carlyle, one may predict for 
him a very bad quarter of an hour. The Sage’s collected works 
were published and republished before and after their author's 
death ; and nothing here to be read was included in them by 
himself or his executors. ‘Tis a mere catchpenny business ; 
and he that, ‘ravished by the whistling of a name,’ should 
buy will find himself ‘considerably sold.’ But ‘Percy New. 
berry’ is no common sinner. He doesn’t take the trouble to 
discover the Lake of Darkness wherein he angled, nor the 
circumstances under which his catches first appeared. True, 
he gives a few parallel passages (cf. Latter-day Pamphlets, and 
so forth), but they never strike you as very apposite. His book, 
whose hue is hideous and its form clumsy, consists of five 
essays on Ireland, one on Louis-Phillippe, and a few lines on 
the death of Charles Buller : all occasional pieces, of a certain 
interest in their day and little or none for ours. 

Considered in certain lights and from certain points of view, 
Carlyle looks mighty inconsistent and ridiculous. <A copious 
writer, a violent talker, he preached the virtue of silence ; a Hot 
Gospeller of Puritanism, he had no religious creed of his own ; 
he dwelt of deliberate choice in Babylon, yet never ceased from 
preferring, in words, the bovine life of Hodge and Hodge’s mas- 
ter before all other methods of existence. After all, it was very 
much a question of style. He sounded best in the act of 
vaticination; so he prophecied concerning everything. He was 
given to darksome utterances as to a coming catastrophe, as 
in ‘Shooting Niagara’ and so forth; and there is no lack of 
such warnings here. The Irish must be set to woik. How? 
Apparently by being made slaves and coerced with the ‘bereti- 
cent whip.’ If this be not done there will be a general smash. 
The remedy, be it good or bad, is at any rate impossible ; and 
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Ireland, though she lag behind England and Scotland, is 
richer to-day ¢han the most of Europe. Carlyle looked for great 
results from the Poor Law Act (1843) ; but had he written some 
time after, he would have changed his note. Every possible 
argument against Home Rule has been urged again and again ; 
so that what is here to be detached from particular circum- 
stances, though of course it is powerfully put, has no touch 
of freshness. Thus: ‘Deduct what we may call Teutonic 
Ireland—Ulster and the analogous regions—leave only the 
Ireland that clamours for Kepeal at present, and, in spite of 
their size on the map, and in the population returns, we must 
say -hat its value hitherto approaches amazingly to zero, so far 
as Britain is concerned.’ Again: ‘ Let Irish patriots seek some 
other remedy than repealing the Union; let all men cease to 
talk or speculate on that, since, once for all, it cannot be done. 
In no conceivable circumstances could or durst a British 
Minister propose to concede such a thing ; the British Minister 
that proposed it would deserve to be impeached as a traitor to 
his high post, and to lose his worthless head.’ (Hawarden 
papers, please copy !, 

In brief: these essays are not so much bad in themselves as 
bad for Carlyle. Nothing he wrote is quite worthless ; because 
he had the high ideal of artistic duty. He spared no labour to 
get at the facts of his case ; he was equally diligent in arrange- 
ment and expression ; for no profit would he stoop to hack- 
work. Like every one else, he was unequal ; but he wisely left 
all manner of fragments unpublished and uncollected. Would 
that others had followed so brave an example! 


OLD AND NEW 


When Mr. Joseph Jacobs deserts the arid road of folk-lore 
for the pleasant and devious paths of fancy, he never fails to 
amuse, though he cannot utterly forget that it is also his 
province to instruct. But then he makes terms between his 
conscience and his sense of propriety by placing the notes he 
knows not how to omit in an appendix of small type. So that 
none need read them who does belong to the Folk-lore Society ; 
while they are as far out of the reach of the imaginative child, 
for whom Mr. Jacobs edits his /adtan Fairy Tales (London : 
Nutt), as though they did not exist. The book is admirable in 
conception, and for the most part arranged with the properest 
taste. With such entertaining story-tellers as Miss Frere and 
Major Temple to aid, Mr. Jacobs could not have contrived a dull 
volume, and it is a perpetual joy to read ‘ Punchkin,’ or ‘The 
Lambikin,’ or ‘ How Sun, Moon, and Wind went out to Dinner,’ 
even for those whose nursery is lost in a mist of forgetfulness. 
Mr. Batten’s illustrations are far better than usual. Though 
too full of literary expression and too crippled with the author’s 
idea to be works of art, they are an efficient commentary on the 
text, and now and again effective decoration in black and white. 
The notes, which are erudite, are entirely superfluous. 

To drive a coach and four through an Act of Parliament is 
the traditional amusement of counsel learned in the law; to aid 
or impede which exhilarating exercise Mr. W. F. Craies, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, has ‘put forth a new, enlarged, and improved 
edition of Hardcastle’s 7yveatise on the Construction and 
Effect of Statute Law (London: Stevens). The work is 
well and completely done. Public civil statutes occupy 
the most space; but penal Acts and private Acts are 
sufficiently discussed. There are two useful appendices: the 
first a dictionary of words and expressions used in statutes, 
which have been judicially or statutably explained ; the second 
a list of popular or short titles of statutes. Of special interest 
are the historical notes on statute, making (chapter ii.), and the 
remarks on the commencement and duration of statutes 
(chapter v.). The references are full and accurate, and alto- 
gether the treatise may be heartily commended to the legal 
practitioner. 

The Book of Delightful and Strange Designs (London: Tuer) 
contains a hundred examples of Japanese stencils. Some are 
miracles of concise and expressive draughtsmanship. The 
geese on p. 65, for instance, could not be bettered, and, broadly 
speaking, whenever the design is kept within the bounds of 
conventionalism, it is excellent. There is an arrangement of 
cranes and several designs of carp swimming in a purely 
imaginary sea, which are exquisitely decorative ; and, again, 
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there are fans and flowers only worthy of Birmingham imita- 
tion. In short, there is no more pestilent heresy than that 
which insists that Japanese is synonymous with artistic, since 
there is no canon of taste which the Japanese cannot and do 
not violate on occasion. The book is defaced by a foolish and 
fatuous preface by Mr. Tuer, who, for the wider advertisement 
of his indiscretion, prints his remarks in three languages. He 
has modelled his style upon Punch, and seem; to think that 
there is no disgrace in forced ‘fun.’ He describes himself on 
the title-page as ‘One Andrew Tuer, F.S.A., who knows 
nothing at all about it.’ Internal evidence is sufficient for 
the reader, and he might have spared himself the confession. 

Mr. Ruskin's Elements of Drawing (London : George Allen) 
is a reprint of a book which first saw the light in 1857. It is 
old-fashioned and sentimental, and amusing only to those who 
have made up their minds never to draw. The practical hints 
are naught ; the models recommended for imitation are gene- 
rally mischievous, and the moral advice with which the book 
is packed is always childish and impertinent. ‘In drawing 
villages,’ thus, counsels the great Evangelist, ‘take great pains 
with the gardens; .... draw all the rows of cabbages, and 
hollyhocks and broken fences; .... you cannot have better 
practise, nor be kept by anything in purer thoughts.’ This was 
the advice that was seriously imparted and gravely heard five- 
and-thirty years ago, and laughable as it is, it is not unin- 
structive to have it reprinted. For, at least, we discover that 
whatever shortcomings hamper the art of to-day, the taint of 
impudently false sentiment is for ever expunged. 

Thomas Fuller was a wise man and a witty and withal the 
master of an admirable style, so that for all its shortcomings 
we are all glad enough to have Dr. Jessopp’s Wise Words and 
Ancient Counsels of Thomas Fuller (Oxford : Clarendon Press). 
The book is too scrappy for continuous reading and a better 
impression might have been given of the author by a reprint of 
a small collection of sustained passages. For nothing is so 
misleading as the snippet, and if you knew no more of Fuller 
than you can learn from Dr. Jessopp’s passages, you might fairly 
conclude that the author of Zhe Holy State was too often a 
humourist with a turn for epigram. Dr. Jessopp’s preface, if a 
trifle slangy, is a sensible and moderate piece of work. He 
freely acknowledges his author's failure as a theologian and 
withholds from him the title of a great historian. ‘It is as a 
literary craftsman,’ he says, ‘that Fuller occupies a unique 
position.’ This is absolutely true, and is criticism of a kind 
too rarely met with in our sentimental age. So that, though the 
anthology is too scrappy, there is a compensation in the pre- 
face and the book may be cordially recommended both to 
those who know Fuller and to those who do not. 

To help the intelligent, educated, and willing woman to take 
the place in sickness of the trained nurse is the object of 
Household Nursing (London: Unwin), by Dr. John Ogle 
Tunstall, who has produced a well written and sensible little 
book. In any case of serious illness at home, the presence 
and assistance of a trained nurse are distinct advantages ; 
but there are many homes which cannot easily afford what is 
a comparatively expensive luxury, but which may yet include 
one or more women anxious to do their duty as well as they 
can. Such women will find much excellent information here, 
in fact they will learn enough from it to make them anxious 
to learn more; and probably some of its readers may evens 
tually join the ranks of the trained Sisterhood. 

Mr. John Farmer’s taste in hymnody—so far as concerns the 
music—is so excessively ascetic that in Hymns and Chorales : for 
Schools and Colleges (Oxford : Clarendon Press) he has pro- 
duced a book of hymns with a monotony which is not at all 
pleasing in the bulk, although the hymns taken separately (at 
long intervals) have, asa rule, a certain austerity and stateli- 
ness which argue well for Mr. Farmer's discretion. It is a 
fault in the right direction; but it is certain that a little 
colour, a little variety, would have wonderfully improved the 
book. The ordinary—and very tender—melody of ‘ Abide with 
Me,’ for example, would have been a far more musical choice 
for words so modern than the Old 124th, which dates back to 
563; and the well-known air of ‘Lo! He comes! with clouds 
descending ’—-the Foot-Guards’ funeral march—is a very much 
better arrangement than Webbe’s hymn, commonly set to the 
‘Tantum ergo,’ which is not distinguished by any high musical 
virtue. For the rest, apart from some futile little biographies, 
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the book may prove serviceable by reason of its compactness 
and a certain scholarly distinction. 

The Successful Life, being Practical Words of Counsel, Com- 
Sort, Warning, addressed to Young Englishmen commencing 
Business, by an Elder Brother (London : Cassell) is fairly sane 
and right-spirited, and contains a deal of platitude and some 
drivel. With other books of its class, it is likely to be useless 
as a guide to conduct. The only ‘ practical words’ which ‘a 
young Englishman commencing business ’—or pleasure, for 
that matter—will heed are tips about details. Generalisations 
of facts and vague precepts may or may not be true, but no 
man acts on them until experience has brought their truths 
home to himself. Then he is in a condition to praise or blame his 
preceptor, but the practical value of the precepts, if it exist at all, 
will have been exceeding indirect. What young man, for in- 
stance, that ever lived will, if you tell him to ‘enlarge his sympa- 
thies,’ go straightway andenlarge them? But one has a certain 
amount of commendation for the ‘Elder Brother.’ His manner 
is modest, he does not write badly, and his sentiments for the 
most part do him credit. His professed aim is to help young 
men to be ‘ English gentlemen’ (we waive the question whether 
or no such a character can be self-consciously produced). 
And yet ‘When your opinion of any man is formed, seep zt to 
yourself. Offer no criticisms of a man’s character or conduct ; 
praise where you can honestly do so.’ Now, cowardice is not 
a necessary constituent of the ‘ English gentleman.’ And we 
rather fear that certain other precepts also go to the for- 
mation of the nice young man. 

We have also received Cassels New Biographical Dictionary 
(London: Cassell), which is one of the best and cheapest 
works of its kind: Dedretts Peerage, Baronetage, and 
Knightage (London: Dean), now in the one hundred and 
eightieth year of publication; Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage 
and Knightage (London: Whittaker), in its fifty-third year ; 
The Windsor Peerage, Baronetage and Knightage (London : 
Chatto), edited by Edward Walford, which is alphabetical 
in order and handy in form; Hazell’s Annual for 1893 
(London: Hazell), which is useful as ever; A Manual 
of Current Shorthand (Oxford: Clarendon Press), by Henry 
Sweet, which has much to commend it ; a new edition of Zhe 

‘aturalist on the River Amazons (London: Murray), by H. 
W. Bates ; a new edition of White Wings (London : Sampson 
Low) being the latest instalment of the excellent re-issue of 
William Black’s novels; a new edition of Zhe Slave of the 
Lamp (London: Smith, Elder) by H. S. Merriman; Zhe New 
Border Tales (London: Scott) by Sir George Douglas; a new 
edition, being the fifth of the Catalogue of Pictures and Sculpture 
in the Corporation Galleries of Art, Glasgow (Glasgow : 
Anderson) ; a new edition, being the third, of Zhe Shadows of 
the Lake (London : Longmans), by Frank Leyton ; Aeligivun : A 
Short Homily from an Agnostic Point of View (London : Stott) 
by M. H. Ferrars ; the annual volume of Zhe Young Standard 
Bearer (London: Wells Gardner); a sixpenny edition of 
David Copperfield (London: Dicks) ; the first part of Electric 
Lighting and Power Distrijution (London : Whittaker) by W. 
P. Maycock ; and Messrs. Oliver and Boyd’s excellent Pocket 
Diary and Pocket Almanac for the current year. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FicTIon 


A Girl with no Name. Judith Hathaway. Digby. 

Aladdin in London. ¥ergus Hume. Black. 

A Woman in Ten Thousand. Ferrol Vance. Hurst. 3 vols. 

In a Forest Glade. E.A. Minty. Digby. 

John Squire's Secret. C.J. Wills. Lawrence. 

Lay Down Your Arms. Waroness von Suttner. Translated 
by T. Holmes. Longmans. 

Meda. XK. Folingsby. Mitchell. 

Netta. Edwin Ellis. Digby. 

Nilus. The Authors of Greystone Grange. Truslove. 

Renunciations. Frederick Wedmore. Mathews. 

Schoolfellows’ Stories. Walter Sweetman. Eden. 

Stories from ‘ Black and White’ Chapman. 

Was She Right? ¥.. Henderson. Masters. 

When Charles I. was King. J.5. Fletcher. Bentley. 

Whoe Fault? E.J. Davis. Digby. 

Zerc, the Slaver. Lawrence Fletcher. Cassell. 
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VERSE 
Fritillaries. W.J.¥. Oxford: Blackwell. / 
Night and Twilight. G, Ferguson. Unwin. 3s. 
Songs and Verses. H.C. Bentley. Chapman. 4s. 
Stray Thoughts. F.C. Leader. Digby. 1s. 6d. 
The Path of Life. E.™M. Bennett. Digby. 3s. 6d. 


TRAVEL 

Excursions in Greece. Charles Diehl. Translated by E. R. 
Perkins. Grevel. 7s. 6d. 

In the Levant. C.D. Warner. Oxford: 21s. 

On Sledge and Horseback to Siberian Lepers. ‘K. Marsden. 
Record Press. _1os. 6d, 

Our Wherry in Wendish Lands, H. M. Doughty. Jarrold. 
15s. 





&, 


BioGRAPHY 


Bernardin de St. Pierre. A, Barine. Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

Bernard of Clairvauxy. B.S. Storrs. Hodder. 93. 

European Republicans. W.J. Linton. Lawrence. 10s. 6d. 

George Gilfillan, R. A.and E. S. Watson. Hodder. 7s. 6d. 

Great Composers. J.¥. Rowbotham. Isbister. 7s. 6d. 

Pioneers of Science. Oliver Lodge. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

The Defenders of New Zealand. Truslove. 30s. 

The Dictionary of National Biography, vol. xxxiii. Smith 
Elder. 15s. 

The Life of Mrs. Booth. Salvation Army Depot. 15s. 


OPP RRG AS iB 


History 
Early History of New Zealand. Edited by T. W. Leys 
Truslove. 45s. 
History of Peru. C.®. Markham, Gay. Ios. 6d. 
The Dawn of History. C. ¥. Keary. Innes. 3s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY 


Apologetics. A. B. Bruce. Edinburgh: Clark. tos, 6d. 

Cathedral and University Sermons. ®.W.Church. Macmillan 
6s. 

Christin the Two Testaments. H.C. Rowley. Kegan Paul. 2s 

Clews to Holy Writ. M.L. G. Petrie. Hodder. 3s. 6d. 

New Light on the Bible. B. T. A. Evetts. Cassell. 215. 

Old Testament Theology. WH. Shultz. Translated by J. A. 
Paterson. Edinburgh: Clark. 18s. 

Religion. M.H. Ferrars. Stott. 

St. Paul's Prayers. A. MacLaren. Alexander. §s. 

Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian. §. T. Bartlett. Clarke. 4s. 

Sermons. Vol. 1V. H.P.Liddon. Sonnenschein. 53s. 

The Church of Scotland, W®. M. Stewart. Paisley: Gardner. 

The Divine Purpose of Capital Punishment. John Mac 
Master. Kegan Paul. 

The Doctrine of the Prophets. A. ¥. Kirkpatrick. Macmillan. 
6s. 

The Epistle of St. James. J. B. Mayor. Macmillan. 145. 

The Gospel According to Peter. J. A. Robinson and M. R. 
James. Cambridge: University Press. 2s. 6d. 

The Gosfel of Life. Wishop Westcott. Macmiilan. 6s. 

The Newly-Recovered Gospel of Peter. J. R. Harris. Hodder. 
2s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEA 


Analysis of the Ideas of Economics. \. P. Shirres. Longmans. 
7s. 6d. 

An Australian Language. John Fraser. Kegan Paul. 21s. 

Art Needlework. E.T. Masters. Henry. 6s. 

Doa’s Peerage, Baronetage and Knightage. Whittaker. 

English Folk-Rhymes. G. ¥. Northall. Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 

Great Streets of the World. Edited by H. Davis. Osgood. 
18s. 

Indian Nights Entertainment. C. Swynnerton. Stock 
31s. 6d. 

Institutes of Education. Professor Laurie. Edinburgh: Thin. 

Land Revenue of Bombay. A. D. Rogers. W.H. Allen. 3os. 

Leprosy. W. Munro. Edinburgh: Oliver. 3s. 6d. 

Manual of Qualitative Blowpipe Analysis. ¥. M. Endlich. 
Kegan Paul. 2!s. 

Mothers and Sons. ¥. Lyttelton. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 














UPTURE CURED.—J. A. SHERMAN, Hernia Specialist, 64 
Chancery Lane, London, serds his Book of Information and 
English Endorsements, post free, 7d. i 
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Municipal Government. James Pollard. Edinburgh ; Black- 
wood, 3s. 6d. 

Studies in Life and Literature. C.T. Lusted. Digby. 55. 

The Armies of To-day. Lord Wolseley and others. Osgood. 
16s. 

The Industrial Arts of the Anglo-Saxons. Yaron J. de Baye. 
Sonnenschein. 21s. 

The Kelt or Gael. T. de C. Atkins. Unwin, 3s. 6d. 

The Stage in the Drawing Room. M. Selous. Leadenhall. 
2s. 6d. 

Three Plays. W. ©. Henley and R. L. Stevenson. Nutt. 
8s. 6d. 

Urquhart and Motteuxs Rabelais. Introduction by A. Mon- 
taiglon. Lawrence. 3gs. 


ForeEIGN 


Antologie abendlaend ; und morgenl: Dichtungen in deutschen 
Nachbildungen. A. ¥.v. Schack. Stuttgart: Cotta. 1om, 

Aus dem modernen Babylon. Pariser Bilder. WH. Kuhn. 
Koeln: Bachem. 3m. 

Bibliografia espanola de lenguas indigenas de America. C. de 
la Vinaza. Madrid: Rivadeneyera. 7pes. 50c. 

Circe. F.Bley. Dresden: Pierson. 5m. 

Contes @un buveur de biere. Deulin. Paris: Boudet. 1 5fr. 

Die ethische Ausgestaltung der Ehe. C. Gross. Wien : Manz.6opf, 

Die Geschichte meines Lebens. G. Elers. Stuttgart: D. 
Verlagsanst. om. 

Die Heidenneger des egypt, Sudans. Frobenius. Berlia: 
Nitschke. 9m. 

Die Wunder auf Schloss Gottorp. Jensen. Berlin ; Felber.4m.5o. 

Ein Revolutiona-r. O. Mora. Berlin: Janke. 5m. 

Erinnerungen. ¥.Dahn. Leipzig: Breitkopf. 10m. 

i’. LisztsBriefe. La Mara. Leipzig: Breitkopf. 12m. 

Fra Archachon til Nimes. Hansen. Kjébnhavn : Gade. 2kr, 

Frans Hals. H.R. Baumann, Kjébnhavn: Christiansen. gkr. 

John Locke und die Schule von Cambridge. S. von Hertling. 
Freiburg: Herder. 5m. 

La Mort des Rois de France. Wepuis Francois 1°. Corlieu, 
Paris: Champion.  5fr. 

1a Religieuse. Diderot. Paris: Dentu. fr. 

L’Art du rire et de la caricature dans tous les temps. A, 
Alexandre. Paris: Quantin. _ Iofr. 

Le Geste. Ch. Hacks. Paris: Flammarion, | 1ofr. 

Les Huet, C, Gabillot. Paris: Libr. de PArt. —1ofr. 

Les principes de (Idealisme scientifique. GG. Dwelshauvers. 
Paris: Fischbacher. 6fr. 

Le X7X mez Siecle. J. Grand-Carteret. Paris: Didot. 3ofr. 

Ma Coustne Pot-au-feu. L.de Tinseau. Paris: Lévy. tofr. 

Mémoire écrit par Marie-Thérése-Charlotle. Paris : Plon. tofr. 

Monuments de ? Inde. G.\e Bon. Paris: Didot. 125 fr. 

Nachgelassene Schriften. G. Keller. Berlin: Besser. 5m.4o. 

Smith und Turgot. S. Feilbogen. Wien: Hoelder. 3m.50. 

Terje Vigen. H. Ibsen. Kjobnhavn: Gyldendal.  6kr. 

Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altsaechsischen Sprache. 
Goettingen: Peppmueller. 6m. W. Schluetter. 





NOTICE 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Epiror, 115 Fleet Street, London. The Epiror cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case 


Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAs, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 6$ Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


Terms of Subscription: —For the United Kingdom, £1 63. per annum ; 
all other countries throughout the world, £1 Ios. 4d.; or for 
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following :—Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque; Galignani’s, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; and Neal’s 
English Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli; and at Nice of the Galig- 
nani Library, 16 Quai Massena. 
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WORKS BY MR. W. E. HENLEY. 


DEACON BRODIE, 
BEAU AUSTIN. 
| ADMIRAL GUINEA. 


By W. E. HENLEY and R. L. STEVENSON. 


Crown 8vo. 252 pages, printed by Constable on hand-made paper with wide 
margins, bound in cloth, top gilt, bevelled edges, 8s. 6d. net. 

In addition to the ordinary Edition, 30 copies have been printed on 
Japanese vellum, all of which are subscribed for, and 100 copies in large 8vo, 
on Dutch hand-made paper, twenty of which are still for sale at 25s. net. 

The Times.—‘ Their publication in permanent form is in every 
respect to be welcomed by all lovers of good literature.’ 

Literary World.—‘ Deacon Brodie is a powerful drama.’ 

The Queen.—‘ eau Austin is the finest play since Sheridan wrote.’ 


THE TUDOR TRANSLATIONS, 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
THE ESSAYS OF MONTAIGNE done into 


ENGLISH by JOHN FLor1o. With Introduction, by GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY. Vol. I. small 4to. xxx—379 pages, printed by Constable, 
and bound in half-buckram, rss. net. 

Subscriptions are received for Vols. II. and III. of Montaigne (to be 
published early in 1893) at 12s. 6d. net. After publication the price of 
these volumes will be raised to 153. each. 

*,* The object of this Series is to place book-levers and lovers of 
sixteenth century English in possession of masterpieces of English prose, 
produced in the most stately and distinguished form attainable by the 
printer's art. The reception of the first volume has been so favourable that 
the Publisher promises that at least two more works shall be issued in 1893 ; 
‘ Heliodorus and Apuleius,’ and Philemon Holland's ‘ Suetonius.’ 

St. James’s Gazette.—‘ We have not seen lately such a 
splendid piece of modern printing as the first volume of Mr. W. E. 
Henley’s ‘‘ Tudor ‘Translations” Series—‘‘ Montaigne’s Essays.” ' 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD and other 


VERSES. By WiLLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. Foolscap 8vo, xii and 
104 pp. Price 5s. net. Printed by T. & A. CONSTABLE on special 
paper with rough edges. 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘ The passion of the verse, page after 
page, is almost terrible. It flares like some intense, splendid light, thut 
we feel must surely burn itself out any moment.’ 

The Times. —‘ Of exceptional interest and importance.’ 

The Academy.—‘A veritable virtuoso, a past-master of his 
craft. . . . . These are of a most rare and amazing excellence.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette.—Mr. Henley by sheer sincerity of insight 
and subtle fitness of language, transmutes into poetry the commonest 
facts of life.’ 

The Bookman.—‘ Mr. Henley’s ‘‘ Voluntaries,” in short, are an 
artistic triumph.’ 


A BOOK OF VERSES. By W.E.Hen.ey. 16mo. 


Sound in Crimson Case, with Etched Title-page Vignette of the Old 
Infirmary, Edinburgh, by W. HoLe, A-R.S A. 

The Spectator.—‘ The author is a genuine poet . . . . there ts 
freshness in all he writes, and music in much of it, and, what is perhaps 
rarer, a clear eye for outline and colour and character in a good deal of it. 
. . . . Mr. Henley’s keenness of vision, freshness of feeling, and capacity 
for song are unmistakable.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘<A horrible, fascinating, and wrong, yet 
rightly done, little book—a book which no one should be advised to read, 
and which no one would be content to have missed.’ 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS. Essays in Apprecia- 


tion. 16mo. XII-235 pages. Printed by Constable. Cloth, top 
gilt, price 5s. net. 

The Spectator.—‘ This is one of the most remarkable volumes 
of literary criticism—in more senses than one it is the most striking—that 
have appeared for a number of years. Mr. Henley has been known for a 
considerable time as one of the most fearless, if not also as one of the most 
uncompromising, of the art critics. .... He isa master of a most remark- 
able and attractive style.’ 

The Athenzeum.—‘ The exceeding liveliness of his style, his 
fondness for epigram and antithesis, his love of paradox and generalisation, 
his faculty of adapting old phrases to new uses, and other characteristics of 
his, attract and delight the reader... .. He possessess a wide range of 
reading, real insight, a hearty appreciation of good literature, and a 
genuine faculty of making just comparisons. A collection of brilliant yet 
thoughtful observations on authors and books in which there is not a dull 
line, and which contains much that is at once original and true.’ 


LYRA HEROICA: An Anthology selected 


from the best English Verse of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th 
Centuries. By W. E. HENLEY. Printed by CoNSTABLE, on laid paper 
and forms a handsome volume, crown 8vo, of xvii+362 pp., bound in 
stamped gilt buckram, gilt top, edges uncut, 6s. 
The speciality of this collection is that all the poems chosen are 
commemorative of heroic action or illustrative of heroic sentiment. 
Guardian.—‘ Mr. Henley his brought to the task of selection an 
instinct alike for poetry and for chivalry which seems to us quite 
wonderfully, and even unerringly, right.’ 
British Weekly.—‘A collection of the noblest verse in our 
language.’ 
Boston Herald (U.S.A.).—‘One of the best anthologies by 
which literature has ever been enriched.’ 
Scotsman.—‘ Never was a better book of the kind put together.’ 


London; DAVID NUTT, 270-271 STRAND. 
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DEAN’S 
BOOKS FOR ELOCUTIONISTS 


By ROBERT OVERTON. 
TEN MINUTES, a Series of 26 Holiday Yarns and 


Recitations, suitable for Encore Pieces. 1s, 


QUEER FISH, Containing 12 Character Sketches, to last 


from eight to twelve minutes. Sixth Edition, with Preface by 
Mrs. STIRLING. 1S, 


A ROUND DOZEN, Containing 12 Character Sketches. 


Fancy boards. Fourth Edition. 1s, 


RUMMY FARES. 6d, 
BOB SCRATCHERTY’S RELIGION. 6d. 
BILL MUGGINS. 6d. 


ME AND BILL. 6d. 


By EDWIN DREW. 
HOW TO RECITE. 


RECITING AND READING. 
SPEECH STUDIES, 1s. each. Studies of Poems, with 


fresh Readings, Recitations, Anecdote Sketches, and Articles 
connected with Elocution and the power to entertain, 
By EDITH HERAUD. 
ELOCUTION MADE EASY. is. 


By JUDITH CHANDLER. 
MEN’S WRONGS—WOMEN’S RIGHTS. 6d. 


A NIGHT WITH A BABY. 6d. 


By E. OWENS BLACKBURNE. 
CON O'DONNELL, and other Ballads and Legends. 1s. 


By CAMPBELL RAE-BROWN. 
Author of “Kissing Cup’s Race,” &c. 


RYDER’S LAST RACE, and other Humorous Ballads for 


Recitation. 1s, 


RHYMES OF THE TIMES, and other Serious Ballads 


for Recitation. 1s, 


RAE-BROWN’S BALLADS, consisting of the above Two 
Books, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges. 2s. 6d. 


A _— RACE. 


A HEART HISTORY. 6d. 
HER FIRST ‘AT HOME.’ 64d. 


By FREDERICK G. WEBB. 
SYLVIA’S RIDE FOR LIFE, and other Original Ballads 


for Recitation and the Fireside. 1s. 


THE NEW RECITER, READER, AND ORATOR, cloth 


gilt, 367 pages. A new and comprehensive instructor in the 
celightful art of elocution, comprising a full and practical course 
of teaching for the Home, the School, and the Institute, with 
choice selections, embracing the best specimens of the art in prose 
and verse. 2s, 6d. 


Sporting Ballad for Recitation. 


DEAN & SON,. Limited, 
160A FLEET STREET. 


London: 





KWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
BLACK OD'S AGAZIN E. 
No. 927. JANUARY 1893. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
EARLSCOURT: A NOVEL OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. Cuaps. I.-V. 
PROFITABLE FARMING, AND EMPLOYMENT OF LABOUR. 
By Joux Boyp KINNEAR 
SUMMERS AND WINTERS At * am MAWHAPPLE. 
No. IL.—MARK’'S RETURN. 
THE FRENCH IN WEST AFRICA, 
A VICTIM OF CIRCUMSTANCES, 
RECENT GERMAN FICTION, 
MOBS. 
CHRISTIAN GREECE: BIKELAS AND THE MAROUESS OF 
BUTE. By Jonn Stuart BLACKIE. : 
ORNAMENT. By Sir Hernerr Maxwett, Barr., 
OUR MISSION IN EGYPT. 
A RETROSPECT AND A PROSPECT. 


sy ARCHER P, Crovucn. 


M.P. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





SE ( COND E ‘DITION, price 5s. 


HORS DE COMBAT; or, Three Weeks in 


a Hospital. By Gerrrupe and Erne, ARMITAGE SOUTHAM, 
Tlustrated. 
‘An admirable book.’—/iss Florence Nigh ingal 
. autifully illustrated and charmingly written,’— ‘Na nal Observer 


‘(ASSELL & COMPANY, Limitrep, Ludgate Hit, London. 








4h, 43, § PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 


CapiTaAL SuBSCRIBED . ° ° e . 2,000,000 0 0 
Pain Ur... ° ° ° ° 1 . . . 251,093 15 0 
RESERVE Funp . : . ° ° ° ° ° 223,000 © 0 
UNCALLED CAPITAL , . , ° 1,748,906 § 0 


Board of Directors, 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.), 
ADOLF von AnpbRB (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.), 
EGBERT IvEson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. Bavid Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CamppBecy, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—Prinxces StrEET, Lonvon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :-— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
oe « for Three and Four Years, 
5 ” for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly, 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
1x1 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


IRISH SOCIETY. 


(THE ONLY SOCIETY JOURNAL IN IRELAND.) 


‘The brightest and most popular paper published in Ireland.’ 
Contains a complete record of all Society, Irish Marriages, Engagements, Balls, 
Parties, At Homes, etc. etc 
Indispensable to Ladies residing in Ireland, and their friends at home and abroad. 
Published at 11 D’Olier St., Dublin. Price One Penny. 
N.B.—Sent post free to any address in the United Kingdom, One 
Year, 6s. 6d. Six months, 3s. 3d. 
London Office for English and Scotch Advertisers--66 LupGaTe Hitt, F.C. 








hotel Announcements. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Eruraim 
Under the disti ng" uished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room ; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm; supplies daily ; ; laundry. 
For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD, 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorRTLAND PL Ace, W. 
Situated _ the most fashionable, convenient and he: althy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate ‘lariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band, 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 














THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM. says— 
‘ A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free how Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 





Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON, 
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CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK’S ISSUE— 


Qn the Stairs. By Arthur Morrison, 
Correspondence : 

The Nile Corwée. 

Stipends of Clergy in the Scottish 

Episcopal Chur ch. 

Protection for Agricultnre. 

University Extension. 

* Subsidising Literature, 
Sir Henry Maine. 

‘Let us be Moral.’ 


Notes. 

The Agricultural Union. 
Lees of the Cask. 

Within and Without. 

Some Enemies of Art. 
Bismarck in Print. 

The Missing Word. 
Answers. 

Modern Men: Bjérnstjerne Bjornson. 
What not to Wear. 
Handwriting and Character, 


A New James II. 


Among the Primitives. 
For Boys and Girls. 





‘I a Banville. By Stéphane Costeteeg mpventos. 
ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


£1000 POLICY INCREASED TO {1100 IN FIVE YEARS. 

At the NINTH QUINQUENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS 18g0— 
after a stringent Zhree per cent. Valuation—BONUS ADDITIONS 
were declared at the RATE of TWO POUNDS PER CENT PER 
ANNUM on the Sums Assured, with INTERIM BONUS on Claims prior 
to Next Division of Profits, 1895, when Policies mow Opened will rank for 
FOUR YEARS BONUS. INVESTED FUNDS—/1,752,500. 

120 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. Manager—W. SmitH, LL.D. 

















SLOAN & SON, 


REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET, 


67 CASTLE STREET, AND Depot—Easrer Roap, 


EDINBURGH. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 


*THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
g9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET f 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, | EDINBURGH. 


Antique and Decorative Furniture, 
R. COWIE, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, ay ag ana 
Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dut h 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks Bureaux, and C ymmoces, 
Oriental Carpets and Embroidertes. Old ¢ ‘hina, Engravings, Ivories, and Curies. 

















Shipping Announcements. 





P.«O. Mait STeEAMERS FROM 
LoNDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, ) 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and 
MADRAS via BOMBAY . a 

CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, 
CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN, | 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, | F rt 
TASMANIA, NAPLES and ALEX. | ortnight. 
ss lc: 


—_——— 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


Every Week. 





For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 





NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 


BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete, 





BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Lim7TD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 





MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS, MOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


} 
Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
or to “SELLATLY, HANKey, SEwett & Co., Albert Square, Manchester; 51 Pal 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London, 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 

above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 

and COLOMBO. STE: AMERS among the’ L ARGEST and FASTEST afioat, 

High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 


Head Offites— 
(F. GREEN & CO., and rete’ ees 
Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., 1 a ~~—onme 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 


| to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREE r, S.W. 





PRESERVES 









TRADE MARK | 


SAVES RUBBING. 


HANDSOME CLOCKS 






CLOTHES. 


AND WATCHES. 


BONUS TO BE GIVEN DURING 1892 & 1893 TO USERS OF VENUS SOAP. 


Anyone desirous of possessing a ‘Venus’ 


For 
For 
For 





For 500 Wrappers, a Lady’s - - 





THE STATUE, 


For 26 Wrappers, a picture of this beautiful Statue will be sent to any address. 
similar picture, handsomely framed, will be sent. 


SS DD II IOI Iorwras 








lock or Watch (warranted to keep correct time) can 
obtain one free of cost by sending to Messrs. Foseph Watson and Sons, Whitehall Soap Works, 
Leeds, their full name and Address and VENUS SOAP WRAPPERS, as follows :— 


120 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 1, 4-in. Dial, will be sent. 
200 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 2, 6-in. Dial, will be sent. 
350 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 3, 9-in. Dial, will be sent. 
For 400 Wrappers, a Gentleman's =r: Watch will be sent. 





Keyless ) Watch will be sent. 
OO Oi MM i i a ll 


“YENUS DE MILO,” in the Galleries of the Louvre, Paris. e 


Size 17} in. by 14 1in., mounted. 





For 60 Wrappers, a : 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 





Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


ae 2 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


BEDROOM LTD  _BEDSTEADS 
i: MAPLE & CO” == 
1,000 BEDROOM SUITES IRON AND BRASS 
To setect FROM =86TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON W 


BEDSTEADS 
M2? AP I E & Ce 0.—1000 BEDROOM SUITESat from 10,000 BEDSTEADS, , \ APLE & CO., have seldom less than 10 c00 BED- 





















































, forming a selection without parallel 49 8 BRASS AND IRON STEADS in stock, comprising some 600 various 
n the work Ad, i in ever y conceivable variety of style and . 3 i In STOCK, patterns, in sizes from eft. 6in. to sft. 6in. wide, ready for 
design, and every desc ription of woods at 43 rices ranging €tom 9s, 94. to 150 Guiveay immediate delivery—« n the day of purchase if desired, 
from £3 10s. to £300, th nus readily suiting every class of The disap # letunent and delay incident to choosing from 
residence. Every ¢ me about to furnish should visit the designs only, where but a limlted stock is kept, is thus 
Exhibition of Bedroom Fu urniture. | . avoided. 
a Se 4 
CHILDREN'S BEDSTEADS 
BEDROOM SUITES . ee S SCHOO st 
L BEDSTEADS 
INEXPENSIVE Sees & 
SS SS = BEDSTEADS FOR 
ARTISTIC SS ? ws 
~ SPITALS, ASYLUMS, &c. 
BEDROOM SUITES " 

\ APLE & CO. have numerous specialities in Cots 
HE DANBURY BEDROOM SUITE, in hazel- rege 4 and Children’s Bedsteads, as well as Bedsteads 
wood, consisting « fa hands some wardrobe, with shaped Mlustrated Catalogyyp = — v for Schools, Colleges, Asylums, Hemes, and other Public 
bevelled plate-g ziass door and large drawer at bottom, Post Free. i Institutio ns, A New Illustrated Catalogue of the leading 

dressing chest with large shaped top bevelled glass affixed, Varieties, post free. 


also jewel drawers and brackets, washstand with marble Black & Brass Bedstead, with Patent Double-woven N APL i & CO., Tottenham Court Road, London. 
top, high tiled back, cupboard beneath, and towel rods Wire Mattress, complete, The larg zest. and most convenient furnishing 
at ends, three chairs, £11 15s. 3ft. 38/- 3 3ft. 6in. 42/-; 4ft. 49/6; 4ft. 6in. 52/6. establishment in the world, 

















Sold only in 1 oz, Packets and 2, 4,8 o#., and 1 1b. Tins, whith 
keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition, 
ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every Packet and Tin, 


. PLayer’s Navy Cut CiGARETTES in Packets containing 1 12, 
~ and memes of 24, 50, and 100. 
Ss The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every * 
‘ THI PIPE IN THE WORKHOL SI —The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor 
old man inthe workhouse, p vuffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the heart of some of 


our corre pondents.. One who dates from the High Aips, 7 and signs himself ‘Old Screw,’ 
says:—‘I have been struck with y« ur Sug; restion in the October number of the Review of 
Revives ter & scoaee to supply s mokers in union workhous ses with tobac: o. I am afraic 
udy by the ordinary standards, I am the most selfish Of mortals, as I never give a cent 


away for p pees S20 alled charity; but tl is scheme of yours appeals at once to the 


sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were] in London 1 wouk | at once 
start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking ac- 
quaint ANCES ; ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be. a wanderer round the 
Continent - wr the next nine months. I « an, however, do a little, and would like to 


or e und of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 
aes L. AY " Rr ¢ 'N A\ Y Cc Uf” (this is not ap advertisement), 1 enclose, therefore, a 
cheque for the amount.’ 


FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 
Price One Shilling each. 


TWENTY MODERN MEN. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. 
REPRINTED FROM 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER. 


FIRST SERIES. SECOND SERIES. 





A. J. BALFOUR. W. T. STEAD. ee — CECIL RHODES’ 

C. S. PARNELL. THOMAS KEITH. HENRY LABOUCHERE. 
LEWIS MORRIS. SARASATE. LORD SSALISBURY. LORD JUSTICE BOWEN. 
A. C. SWINBURNE. LORD WOLSELEY. MR. SCHNADHORST. GEORGE LEWIS. 

C. H. SPURGEON. W. G. GRACE. WALT WHITMAN. HANS RICHTER 

SIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS. MR. JUSTICE HAWKINS. J. C. ets CHARLES GOUNOD. 
JAMES M‘NE!ILL WHISTLER. S'R G. 0. TREVELYAN. CARAN D’ACHE. LEO XIII. 

SIR F. LEIGHTON. SIR W. V. HARCOURT. GEORGE DU MAURIER. ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
es BISMARCK. ZOLA. SALVINI. M. DE BLOWITZ. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. HENRY IRVING. MARK TWAIN. 
LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE HANSON & CoO., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 
Published by J, T; Fig.p, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 68 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 




















